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EVENING LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 
Re COLLEGE of SCIENCE, LONDON. 


The SECOND COURSE, consisting = Six Lectures on ‘PLANT 
UCTURE SI ae : relation to the ENVIRONMENT,’ by 
F.LS., will be —_—a at the MUSEUM of 

* ee at 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to‘ the best 
University or Army TUTORS, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
Home or Abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 


— requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 


Se ARTISTS in BLACK and WHITE.—CLASSES 


are held oe oe from the MODEL for Book and Newspaper 








anuary 

Tickets ny ae obtained, by Working Men only, li t the 
Museum, on oncay Evening. Jan’ 1, from to "0 o Boek, Fee for 
the Course, 6d. applicant is requested to bring his nam: dress 
and vocupation written on a slip of paper, for whic the Ticket will be 
exchanged 





PRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The NEXT MEETING of the SESSION _ be held on 
JANUARY 3rd, at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, Chair to be 
taken at 8 P.M. ’ Antiquities will be exhibited, and the following Papers 


will be 
1. ‘The Lanchester Altar,’ by the Rey. R. E. HOOPPELL, LL.D. 
2 ‘An Ancient Crypt, siyeesino gan Chester.’ by F. H. WIL- 


. oa GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A. | Honorary 
P. LOFTUS BROCK, F.S.A. f Secretaries. 


8 for Technical Instruction moderate. — Address 
| srepio, 40, Rossetti Mansions, Chelsea. 


[He COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and — for the instruction of its students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 a 


Prospectus on application t ‘to the ReEsIDENT Diagcron. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLI COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
a or Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 





OraL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHI- 
BITION of WORKS OLD MASTERS and DECEASED 
a ERS will Oren on MONDAY NEXT, the ist January, 
6d. Season Tickets 5s. 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN DAILY, Ten to Five. Sve 5) Shilling. 
ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon. Secretary. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
MSS., or offe: to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
ion of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
urie of the Society. By fog G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W. 














GYPT, the NILE, and the HOLY LAND. — 
Exceptionally attractive Tour. The Rey. HASKET MITH, 
MA., Editor of ‘ Murray’s Handbook to Syria and Palestine” = still 
a FEW VACANCIES left in the SPECIAL SELECT PARTY which he 
will Conduct next Spring to Egypt and Palestine. 
Immediate application for particulars should be made to Rey. 
Hasxerr Surru, 92, Lexham. ns, W. 


GFBADIV ARI. .—For the Work they have in pre- 
| ME egg he ed Stradivari, W. HILL & SONS, of 38, New 
London, WOULD LIKE Tfo SEE any VIOLINS or other 
‘RADIVARI that may be unknown to them, and 
would therefore invite their possessors to communicate with them. 


Re pope 2 a LECTURER, to deliver a COURSE 
apd LECTURES on the HISTORY of PAINTING at a 
gon stitute.—Apply immediately, by letter, to E. P., care of 
—. i t E e Advertising Agents, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 











INEN HALL LIBRARY, BELFAST.— 

4 WANTED, a CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Salary, 150l., increasing to 

annum. Applicants must be well educated, and possess a good 

knowledge of library ment. — lications, with testi- 

pe ole sent in on or vefore Jan , addressed “ Cuatr- 

neral Management Committee, a, Hall Library,” and 

hy “ Librarian.” ulars regardin; ing duties may be obtained 

pe se cation. Canvassing of Governors is prohibited. Applications 
ved until 10th January. 


pusLic LIBRARIES for ST. GEORGE, 
VER-SQUAR 

The Libra: Betta Suman: require the an of an ASSISTANT 

who must devote his whole time to the duties of the 

ot The pers may ata later date, to take 

, under the "aizeetion of the Librarian, of the Second Library, 

with Unfurnished Rooms in the building when it is ready. Previous 


ag o 
Tr annum. “fame to ~ 4 a 
in their own handwritin; ng, stating age (which must not be less than 
years), special qualifications, and other particulars, 
ne thee with ‘copies of not more than four recent testimonials, sealed 
“Assistant Librarianship,” to the undersigned not later 
an Tucedse, Jani 16. Personal canvassing of the Commissioners 
will be a disq on. FRANK PACY, 
Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Temporary Qthons, 9, — -road, 














()RGANIZING SECRETARY for TECHNICAL 


Applications are invited ‘ort eet Ofien. ate ORGANIZ ING SECRETARY, 
toact under the direction of the ‘Technical Education Committee of the 
pa Griage of Cambridgeshire and the Town Council of the Borough 


. per annum, with an Office in Cambridge, and newness . 





lications, aegis ey by a full stat of t! lifi of 
di sent in on or before p vocab yg 1894, to Mn ms ae 
Praceratp, Shire Hall, Cambridge. 


0 AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, &c.—As 
LITERARY ASSISTANT, SEC., or REPORTER. — LADY 
SHORTHAND WRITER (own Remington) OFFERS SERVICES. 
Good verbatim, descriptive. &c. German, French, 8; malch Transla- 
tions —Press, 11, Clovelly Mansions, Gray's ‘Inn-road, W. 


OLUME RIGHTS FOR DISPOSAL of THREE 
NOVELS, at present in serial use only. Suitable for cheaj 
Pa ublication. Lengths respectively 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 

80 One in extensive newspaper serial use, 180,000 words.— 
Maress M. A. 8., 17, Lorn-road, Brixton, London. 








1 be sacar creas in Se mod ge 1894. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for as Assistant 
py? neers in the Public Ww orks Department, and Three Appointments 

ssistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For par- 
aeaiare apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 





REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHEN2UM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


T° AUTHORS. — MSS. carefully READ and 

AUTHORS ADVISED respecting them by an ane Pub- 
lishers’ Reader. MSS. placed with Publishers, and w ecessary 
Revised. Publishers’ Agreements and Estimates examined in Author's 











ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The several 
DEPARTMENTS of the COLLEGE for THEOLOGY, ARTS, and 
SCIENCE (both bo a2 and Evening) will REOPEN the SECOND 
WEEK in JANUARY.—For particulars, stating the Department for 
which information is required, apply to 
. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


—For terms apply to E. J. Mar, 100, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowe3t 
possible | =. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
on 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The 
SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 18th. The uae 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, t 
means of continuing their Studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physical, | Electrical, 
Engineerin, and I pen Daily. 
The pte ao Department aun Civil Mechanical, "Blectrical, and 
Mining Engineering, Surveying and Architectural Work; and special 
arrangements for Practical Work have been made with various 
Engineers in ana near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable 
at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A. LL.M. (Camb.) D.Sc. (Lonmd.). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geo Geology 
for Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are Cate y of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Schola) and special 
arrangements for entrance into ors seacrerce life. GALES DA R, contain- 
ing full information, — ls. (by post, 1s. 3d.). Applications for 
vacancies should be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from 
whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be 
obtained. JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


CABNABYON COUNTY (DUAL) SCHOOL. 


A HEAD MASTER will shortly be appointed by the County Governing 
Body of Carnarvonshire under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 
lo a estimated for the first year, 300/. (viz., 1501. and Capitation 








ees). 
ey must not be above 35 years of age. Previous ome 
in rene ching To duties early in Februa: 

an ial ao prinsod copies of pions Jnould be 
me by the ee on A before January 20th, 1894. Canvassing 


strictly prohi ar 
J. 4. .OBERTS, Clerk of the County Governing Body 
Carnarvon, oad December, 1893. 


Mbt ta -WRITING. — Manuscripts Copied, Home 
k. Terms, ld. per folio (72 words), or 5,000 words and over, 
1s. per thousand.—Miss Nicutmncatt, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 
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NEW ENGRAVING after ROMNEY. — The 

Hon. CHARLOTTE CLIVE, Engraved in Mezzotint by D. A. 
Wehr Schmidt. from the Picture by George Romney, R.A. The Artist’s 
Proofs of this Plate are now ready.—Pavt & Dominic Cotnacut & Co., 
13 and 14, Pail Mall’ East. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with orehe RAIN to oes mop te paces treatment, 


Studio, 41, 7 George-street, Portman-square, W. 


A U T 0 EY ¥ Ns E, 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 

lence in 








COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palzo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Painti Pp y 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages (New Edition), 
with illustrated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature 
Photographs of notable Autotypes. Post free, 1s. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 








YYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss E. 
Ticar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


VYPE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
Acne, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HIR M Sold by I on terms to suit purchasers. 
Use of ,*-~ taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remingtons. 
Yosts, Hammonds, igraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from 8. MS. Co ied 
with accuracy and despatch at on rates. Highest references. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free.—N. Taytor, Manager, a Type-Writer 
Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane, cade (Holborn end). 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Agency. ‘A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and ang age ” Advises es a 


MSS. ae only) free. 
Address the Secrerary, 3, Vistorle-strees, estminster. 


UBLISHING and LITERARY INVESTMENT 

















AGENCY.—H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. 
Near will be na et to furnish rticulars of PUBLISHING 
PA and ITERARY Dr be ag ears 0 bond 





ERSHIPS 
o ar 


or 
chasers. Valuations of Copyright ‘" ‘Transfer, _Trobate, and other 
purposes.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed A 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 88. p! laced 
with Publishers. Transfers etapa A conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
| peters ee in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 

nsultation f ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 





ements, 





apa — Thoroughly reliable ADVICE 
THING. bsg songs of charge) from Messrs. ASKIN, GABBITAS 
‘THRIN 0, from their extensive and personal knowledge of the 
St eaatcantapelnsobieae 
se supplied wi ~ 

Ments,—36, Sackville-street, W. - 





to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Propertics, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on appl ication. 

Rand 13, ‘Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravure Reproducti of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 

















Catalogues. 
E ) on) ey ee & 5. C... tm ks 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


NEW CATALOGUE (No. 76) of RECENT PUR- 
CHASES NOW READY, post free, Six Stamps. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
O-SQUARE. 





DULAU & CO. 37, SOH 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
In nearly all cases. 
ARRISON & SON’S CATALOGUE of all the 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS is now ready. Post free on appli- 
cation.—59, Pall Mall, 8. W_ 


URNER, RUSKIN, and other Masters.— Choice 
Ai, amd Rare Ragravings, Drawings and Books. realy, D price 6d. post 
free,—Wx. Wann, 2, Church-terrace, Surre 
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(mar BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENTS. 





mee discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price 
eve and Fine-Art Books (with few exceptions) ; also off 
Prayer-Books, and Annual Senge Catalogues of New and 
ks gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by 


Three) 
of a 
oe Bs 
return. 

Gusert & Frevp (only Address), 67, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








SELECT 





MUDIE’S —— LIBRARY. 
Books can be dat of Subscribers in London 
by the ilar Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 


241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 





ON DON Ld. RR AB 2, 
ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., ‘The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Liandaff, sated H. coreg 4 Bart., Sir Henry ae K.C.B. 
rustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, 
Right Hon. sird John Lubbock, Rart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to - ane Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Town Mem Reading-Room open from Ten to hal - 
_ Six. Catalogue, Fifth T Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
mbers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ANTED, a SECOND-HAND COPY of the 

‘Complete Edition of EDWARD'S ‘DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 

CULUS,’ in good condition.—Apply, stating price, W. C. K., 7, Hendon- 
sane, Finchley, N. 


‘O PUBLISHERS.—Migration of the trade to 
the West-End.—Capital SHOPS, with Basements, TO LET in the 
immediate vicinity of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Messrs Griffith, 
Farran Co., and the ‘Pall Mall Gazette. Rents from 601. —Apply to 
Ausoes Soom, F.8.1L., Estate Agent, &c., 25, Cecil-court, Charing 
'ross-r 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 
comfortably eee House, in a central and sheltered position, 
three minutes’ w: , fifteen minutes from L.B. &8.C.— 
BR. G., Roxwell, Guildford-roaa, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Monee! Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
ightei anddry Offices south aspect rden on bank of river ; perfect 
geet fine view of open blinds. Pencil tues for keeping boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throughout ; bli Rent, for a term, 50/. —Apply O., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, W 




















Sale by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Lanterns and Slides, Photographic Apparatus, §c. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, January 5, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, an 
ASSORTMENT of MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES— hotograp! hic 
Apparatus, comprising Cameras and Lenses by Leading Makers, Plates, 
Stands, Shutters—Microscopes and Objects—Telescopes—Opera Glasses 
—Books — Electrical Appliances—Scientific Instruments—and Miscel- 
laneous Property. 
Bg view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On FRIDAY, January 5, PORCELAIN, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, and Porcelain and Decorative Furniture 
from various sources. 

On SATURDAY, January 6, ANCIENT and 
a site PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS from various 

On WEDNESDAY, January 10, and Following 


Day, OBJECTS of ART and DECORATIVE FURNITURE of the late 
Mr. GEORGE ATTENBOROUGH. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 
ONGMA N’ MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 
The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 9-12. 
The ATHLETIC LIFE, By Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. 
An ETON “VALE.” By Walter Herries Pollock. 
MRS. NASEBY’S DENIAL. By E. F. Benson, 
The ‘DONNA’ in 1893. I. By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ II. By 
the Editor. 

NIVERNAIS in ENGLAND, By Austin Dobson, 
CECCA’S LOVER. By Grant Allen. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 939. JANUARY, 1894. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the COMMUNE of PARIS. 
The LETTERS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The STORY of MARGREDEL: being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire 
Family. Chaps. 6—9. 
GHOSTS UP TO DATE. By Andrew Lang. 
WHEN the NIGHT FALLS. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
EARLSCOURT. Conclusion. 
—— of SIR HENRY NORTHCOTE. By the Ear! of Iddes- 
leigh. 


PAULA’S CAPRICE: a Fragment ofa Life. By Dorothea Gerard. 

IN “MAGA’S” LIBRARY. 

mage and -Rity AFRICA in PARLIAMENT. By Captain F. D. 
ugard 

A COUNTRY WALK in CANADA. By Arnold Haultain. 

POLITICAL STOCK-JOBBERS. 

ae of BULGARIA. By Sir Theodore Martin, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 





‘HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 
The STRIKE of 1893. By Emerson Bainbridge. 
A LIVING WAGE. By Professor Cunningham. 
The FUTURE of MARITIME WARFARE. By Dr. H. Geficken. 
WOLFE TONE. By Avgustine Birrell, M.P. 
The REVIVAL of FARMING. By Harold E. Moore. 
os STATE CHURCH of the COMMONWEALTH. By H. A. 





es ~~ gs eee of ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. By W. A. 

unter, M.P. 

The MORMONS. I. By the Rey. H. R. Haweis. 

The DRIFT to SOCIALISM. By A. Dunn-Gardner. 

wet PRESERVE the HOUSE of LORDS. By Alfred Russel 
Vallace. 


LITERARY CONFERENCES. By Walter Besant. 
The RISE and DEVELOPMENT of ANARCHISM. By Karl Blind, 
Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


THs NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JANUARY, 1894. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By the Right Hon. Professor Huxley. 

The MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. (With a Chart) By the Right 
Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

The REVOLT of the DAUGHTERS. ” By Mrs. Crackanthorpe. 

SANITARY INSURANCE: aScheme. By G. Walter Steeves, M.D. 

ZOROASTER and the BIBLE. By the Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills. 

The SCRAMBLE for GOLD. 


(1) By Sir Julius Vogel. 
(2) By J. P. Heseltine. 


CHATS with JANE CLERMONT. (Concluded.) By William Graham. 
A WORD for ourCATHEDRAL SYSTEM. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
The NEW WINTER-LAND. By William Sharp. 
CHINESE POETRY in ENGLISH VERSE. By Herbert A. Giles. 
CHARTERED GOVERNMENT in AFRICA. By Arthur Silva White. 
PROTECTION for SURNAMES. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dundonald. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 
CHARLES the TWELFTH and the — of 1712-13. By His 
Majesty the King of Sweden and Norwa: 
London : Sampson Low, Marston ‘. Company, Ltd. 








JANUARY, 1894. Price 1s. 
T H £E N E W R2.V i BOW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVES. 
Contents. 
ene Their Methods and Organizations. 
IL. By Ivanoff. 
The NEW MUSEUM and the SIDON SARCOPHAGI. By Prof. Max 
tiller. (Illustrated ) 
The FUTURE of HUMOUR. By H. D. Traill. 
DISESTABLISHMENT in ENGLAND. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
SUME IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. By Walter Crane. (Illustrated.) 
The PREACHING of CHRIST and the PRACTICE of HIS CHURCHES. 
By Count Lyof Tolsto1. 
IS OUR LIFEBOAT SYSTEM EFFECTUAL? By E. H. Bayley, M.P. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
FRENCH PLAYS and ENGLISH MONEY. By William Archer. 
gig SELF-GOVERNMENT (1750-1880)). By Rev. J. Frome 
inson. 
A LUCKY SIXPENCE, 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





READY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
NEW NOVEL. 
A QUEER HONEYMOON. 
By H. DEW. 
Price One Shilling. 


London : Hayman, Christy & Lilly, Ltd., 20 and 22, St. Bride-street, 
E.C. ; and of all Booksellers. 


———— 
pun NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Contents. JANUAR} VARY. 23. 6d. 
EPISODES of the MONTH. 
W. H. SMITH asa COLLEAGUE. By Lord Ashbourne. 
IMPERIAL INSURANCE. By Captain F. N. Maude. 
A TOUR in NORTH ITALY. By Mrs. Crawford. 
The DECLINE of URBAN IMMIGRATION. By Edwin Cannan, 














PEOPLE'S BANKS. By T. Mackay. 

The GARDEN that I LOVE. By Alfred Austin. 

INCIDENTS of the AUTUMN SESSION. By M.P. 
FEATHERSTONE and other RIOTS. By Harry L. Stephen. 

HOW = LOST the UNITED STATES of AFRICA. By F. Edmung 


SOME RECENT FICTION. 
Lady Frances Balfour. 
The Hon. Mrs. Alfred ‘Lyttelton. 
Miss Margot it. 
Lady Constance Lytton. 
Comes DENCE. 
A Spanish Experience. By A. H. Studd. 


London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 


The IRELAND of TO-MORROW. By X. 

MR, FRANCIS THOMPSON, a NEW POET. By Coventry Patmore. 
FOOTBALL. By Creston. 

The EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By Miss Bulley. 

The TRUE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. By Captain Gambier, R.N, 





CHEMICAL ACTION of MARINE ORGANISMS. By Prof. Judd, F.B.8.... 


The ORIGIN of MANKIND. By Prof. Buechner. 
The FRENCH in INDIA. By Lewin B. Bowring. 
The LEPROSY COMMISSION. By Dr. Thin. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER of BATTENBERG. By J. D. Bourchier. 
The TRIPLE ALLIANCE in DANGER. By £. B. Lanin. 
IRISH RAILWAYS. By X. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME. 
o oO D w oO R D & 


wae for JANUARY. 
ALONE. Chaps. 1 y 8. + ied Author of ‘ Mehalah. 
With Illustrations by Senien Browne. 
BIRDS’ WINGS. a Ww. H. Flower, K.C.B. LL.D. With Ilus- 
trations by Chas. Whymper. 
LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. By the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
TRY FOR HER in FIFTY. A Complete Story. By W. Clark Russell, 
With Tilustrations by W. H. Overend. 
ee ty WITH . eS FACES. | av, bac 8. Macquoid. 
by 








WANDERING os By J. F. aes With Illustrations 
by Herbert Railto: 
SOME LEGENDS of BASTERN EUROPE. By Baroness von Gilsa. 
PROOF-SHEETS of MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. ByG.A. Aitken, Author 
of ‘ The Life of Steele,’ &c. 
The SAMARITAN PASSOVER. By Alex. R. MacEwen, D.D. 
OW a SCULPTOR WORKS. By Roscoe Mullins. With numerous 
Illustrations. 
The KAMALOT of ROMANCE. By Edith Capper. With numerous 
Illustrations. 
BY the SEA. ByS. Reid. 
Isbister & Co., Limited, 
15 and 16, Tavistuck-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





NOTES and QUERIES. (EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contams— 


NOTES :—Sunset—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Lamb and Keats—J. Under- 
wood—Lati n Quotations—Local Rhyme—J. Love, Actor—Brown- 


in ’s ‘Too Late’— cpr PR Discovery—Matthio ola— 

‘ooth-saw "—“ Tit for tat” — rscopes ”—‘‘ Park” and 

Paddock ”—‘Saturday Review’ oyaex —Somervile — Theobald 
Wolf Tone, 


QUERIES :—“ Ondoyé” — Pepysian gee eo = and band 
Mervyn Family — ‘Supply ”—‘‘Good old times” —Tudho 
Hugh Myddelton—‘“ Anglican Pantech "— Dr, Gabell — Plots of 
mas— s’s ‘‘ Book of Stories "—‘‘The Love-Knot”— “Thi 
berkin ”—‘ Military ea ’—Capt. Green—Forbes of _ 
den—‘‘Smore ”"—Lawson—G. D.—Togra Smith —Day 
ane MS Notes— a RS ecaries’ Show Bottles— ‘Ode at 
Tobacco ’—Brother-in-Law—Aldine Sign—Heraldic. 


REPLIES ates —Tombstone in Burma—Peacock Feathers 
Taverne’ — s—Possession of Pews—‘‘Buddle” Inn— 


—Hats in the ov of Commons—Shakspeare at 

ture Volumes—* Those who live in glass houses "—W. Spurstowe— 
A “Snick-a-snee” — Creole — Escallop-shell—Curse of Scotland— 

Sunes IL, Emperor of Rome—Initials after a Name—Martin 

Bond—Kean in 1805—Strike—Two Comet Queries. 


NOTES on BOOKS:—‘New English Dictionary,’ Vol. Loy —Joyee’s 
History. of the Post Office '"—Wagner’s ‘ More a! out Names. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 





Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





a: 





London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED THROUGHOUT. 


S P HE RE SB 
Ox, MIND ». INSTINCT. 


By T. E, 8, T. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 58, 


we 


London: T, FisHeR UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 
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x te the RRRORTS: <n mgt is now ready, price 
The INDE L Ty — Mr. ane ‘Albemarle-street’ reas at 
mn. House, 




















Now ready, 1165 pages, price 6s. 6d. 
oui & BOYD'S BOINBURGH ALMANAC, 
Contains full - informer pootland. all subjects connected with the British 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited. 
1 1 J. & J. SMITH’S Clerical, Professional, 
>: Commercial, Pocket, and Scribbling DIARIES for 1894. 
In every variety of size, syle, and binding. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers in Great Britain and 
Abroad, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
A most acceptable NEW YEAR PRESENT is 
T J. & J. SMITH’S ILLUMINATED 
. RUSSIA-BOUND DIAR 
To be had of all Booksellers and a 
NEURASTHENIA (Brain and Nerve 
Exhaustion, May a and Failure) and the ee IAS 
g@ INFLUENZA. By T. STRETCH DOWSE, M.D. 
Baillitre, Tyndal & Cox, King William- tear 
“Pull of shrewd remarks.”—Bp. Wapapason. 
“Unendlich merkwiirdig.”—L. v. 
HOBBES (TH.), ), —BEHEMOTH ; ae the Long 
Dialogue of the Civil Wars of England. First 
Complete Edition P. Tonnizs. 8s. 6d.—London : Simp ‘a. 
Price Sixpence, cloth, 


pers COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
5 te wet oe Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and a, “Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-! com "io. 


How resdy, ai size, 12 by oes full bound cloth, Ry 7s. 6d.; 
handsomely half bound morocco, price 
INDIA, 


N ATLAS of 
Containing 16 Coloured Plates of Maps and Plans of Cities. 


Size, 14 by 12 inches. 


With Historical and Statistical Letterpress by Sir W. W. HUNTER, 
K.C.8.1,, and a Complete Index of Names. 





W. & A. K. Johnston coe hers to the Queen, Educational and 
General Publishers, Edina Wor! 8, Easter-road, Edinburgh; and 5, 
Hart-stree t, Warwick-lane, London, EC, 





NOW READY, 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
NEW YEAR'S NUMBER, January, 1894. (No. 9.) 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., 
and Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
CONTAINS : 

Coloured Frontispiece— 

‘A NEW YEAR'S MORNING.” 


SERIALS by 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
ARTICLES by 
LORD WOLSELEY. 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 
ALBERT VANDAM. 
. W. H. MALLOCK. 
LLOYD BRYCE. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
STORIES by 
E. LESTER ARNOLD. 
ROBERT S. HICKENS, 


W. L. ALDEN, 
POEMS by 
MAY SINCLAIR. 
ARTHUR LAW. 
HERRICK. 
Illustrations by A. L. Bowley, G. L. Rye, Arthur 
Jule Goodman, il Aldin, and ‘‘ Ra 


VEXED QUESTIONS. 
IS ANONYMITY IN JOURNALISM DE- 
SIRABLE ? 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
EK. B. IWAN MULLER. 
“WITHOUT PREJUDICE.” By I, ZANGWILL, 
nuns on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls 


reat Britain and Ireland. Editorial Offices, 18, Charing Cross-road, 
London W.€. Publishing Offices—London : George Routledge & Sons, 


ited, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; Manchester: George Routled 
§ Sons,’ Limited, i6, Jackson’s-row; New York: The Taternstionnl 
The Ths moempaay;: T? Toronto : a Toronto News Company; Montreal: 











TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ LIST. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


1A PERSONAL NAF NARRATIVE OFA 
PILGRIMAGE TO 
AL MADINAH AND MECCAH. 


Complete, in 2 yols., price 12s. net. 


“The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.”—Athenaum. 
“One of the most marvellous records of daring ever penned.” 
“Two most fascin: volumes.”—Star. Publishers’ Circular. 
Meo = Burton never wrote anything better than his ‘Pilgrimage to 
jookman. 


2A MISSION TO GELELE, KING 
OF DAHOMEY. 


In 2 vols. price 12s, net. 


“ Carefully edited and viecnenee gal got up.”—Glasgow 
* An uncompromising account of a race Mig has, § oon been Con- 
tinentalized over more than an other, ”"— 
«Exceedingly interesting.” ~—St. James's Ge: cette. 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: 
Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. nét. 


‘There is also a Large Hand-made Paper Edition of this book, limited 
to 200 Copies, the 16 Full- oe Illustrations on s hina ‘paper, a 
new Photogravure Fron’ epee itt by Albert Letchford, and a specially 
Sap ie cloth cover, price 


“Can hold its own in point of depth and interest with any of those 
stories of myth and mystery which are so es ly characteristic of 
the East, and will er. of interest alike to the student and casual 
reader. "Literary 


4,FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST 
AFRICA. 


In 2 vols. price 12s. net. 
To be followed, probably, by 
5 THE LAKE REGIONS OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


And other Works, which will be duly announced. 


(Ready in January. 


EACH WORK IS SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Messrs. TyLston & Epwarps, Publishers, 
18, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 
NOTICE._The CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY contains the 
Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story 
by W. E. NORRIS, entitled ‘MATTHEW 
AUSTIN.’ 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 127, 


The CORNHILL MAGA- 


ZINE for JANUARY, containing MAT- 
THEW AUSTIN, by W. E. Norris, Chaps, 1-4. 
—IN a COUNTRY OMNIBUS. — INSECT 
GODS.—A PRESENT from MARGATE.— 
MILITARY BALLOONING. — CHARACTER 
NOTE: The Practical Woman.—The CAL- 
DERA of PALMA, —WITH EDGED TOOLS, 
Chaps, 25-27. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





A New Guide to Employments 
for Women. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS CAN DO 


for THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Women’s Employ- 
ments. By Mrs. H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author 
of ‘ Dainties : English and Foreign,’ ‘ Eggs,’ &c. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





New Volume of ‘The Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 


Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Volume XXXVII. (MASQUERIER- MILLYNG) of 
The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further 
Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the 
Work. 





: London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 25s, . 


STUDIES 


OF THE 
GREEK POETS. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 

With a Chapter on HERONDAS. 





Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
STUDY OF DANTE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Third Edition. 


AN 





Crown 8vo. illustrated, price 7s. 6d, 
OUR LIFE IN THE 
SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
And his DAUGHTER MARGARET. 





Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN BURNET, M.A. 
Professor of Greek, University of St, Andrews. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. each, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
The GIFFORD LECTURES 
Delivered before the University of Edinburgh 
in 1891 and 1893, 


By Sir GEORGE G. STOKES, Bart. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 25s. 


THE REMAINS 
ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 
Director of the South Kensington Museum. 


Illustrated with 102 Wood Engravings 
and 4 Coloured Plans. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health 
Resorts of Europe, The Mediterranean, &c., 
and including a Trip through India. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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NOW READY, 


THE SECOND EDITION 
OF 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


BY 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of ‘ The Danvers Jewels,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Every judicious reader of ‘The Danvers Jewels’ 
knows that Miss Cholmondeley is an exceedingly 
clever and humorous author. DJANA TEM- 
PEST is told with remarkable cleverness, Miss 
Cholmondeley’s work in more ways than one recalls 
George Eliot’s.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Tt seldom falls within the province of the 
latter-day literary critic to direct public attention 
to so thoroughly meritorious a novel as DIANA 
TEMPEST, In this charming book are combined 
all the qualities essential to a work of fiction. Its 
plot is strong, bold, and original; and delicate wit 
as well as kindly humour animates its polished 


dialogue,” 
ACADEMY, 

* Miss Cholmondeley is a close observer of men 
and manners. Her people move before your eyes, 
and talk in a lifelike way. The whole setting of 
the story is bright and natural.” 


WORLD. 
**A novel conspicuous above all for the origi- 
nality, boldness, and neatly-fitted ingenuity of a 
plot of classic directness and simplicity.” 


ATHENZUM., 

“Miss Cholmondeley writes with a brightness 
which is in itself delightful. The conversation is 
as sparkling as in ‘Sir Charles Danvers.’ Di is a 
charming high-bred creature. Let every one who 
= enjoy a novel, full of humour, touched with 

eal pathos...... written with finished taste and 
skill, read DIANA TEMPEST.” 


GRAPHIC. 

‘The brightness of Diana, her good sense, and 
her loyalty, make her worth a dozen of ordinary 
heroines. Altogether the novel will be found ex- 
ceptionally entertaining, and fully meriting the 
popularity it is likely to obtain.” 


GUARDIAN. 


“Diana Tempest is a delightful heroine, 
fresh, courageous, and true, Col. Tempest and 
his son Archie are clever sketches of character, 
The story is thoroughly well worked out; old Mrs, 
Courtenay is a delightful old lady.” 


SKETCH. 


**A thoroughly modern and interesting novel. 


DIANA TEMPEST contains some admirable 
portraits. We shall count on Miss Cholmondeley 


as one of our entertainers.” 


QUEEN. 


‘*A singularly able novel. The plot is good, and 
how it re-acts on Col. Tempest is well told by the 


author.” 
STANDARD. 


‘*Miss Cholmondeley has made a great advance. 
There are many passages of wit and tender wisdom 


in DIANA TEMPEST.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—__— 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 63rd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, Sls. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1894. Corrected by the NOBILITY. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS. By 


JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘A Book about Lawyers,’ 
‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 

“The book is readable enough, and full of pleasant gossip about men 

of letters and other celebrities, great and small, whom Mr. Jeaffreson 


has at ”— Times. 
eaffreson’s volumes are a rich storehouse of anecdotes, to which 


“Mr. 
the ake reader will himself resort without a moment's delay.” Tin, 
‘Gj 
“There are plenty of good stories in Mr. Jeaffreson’ 's volumes, which 
are sure to have a large number of delighted readers.”—Globe. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOOD DAME FORTUNE. By Maria 


A. HOYER. 3 vols. 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily 
Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IN an ALPINE VALLEY. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ Mahme Nousie,’ ‘The Master of the 
Ceremonies,’ &c. 3 vols. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ ‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Gissing is a clever writer, and his new story is smart, original, 
and piquant.”—Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The writer has been bold enough to make her romantic hero a 
Parliamentarian, and while in no way unjust to the Royalists, draws 
most of her good characters from the side which has hitherto supplied 
the villains. It is this fact which lends a special interest to the sto 
before us, a von which we may say shows extraordinary industry an: 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony.’ 3 vols. 
“‘Told with the yey and vigour which invariably characterize 
88 6 work.” —Ath 











A HEART’S REVENGE. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM, Author of ‘More Kin than Kind.’ 3 vols. 





NEW ADDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 


Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘A Woman at the Helm,’ &e. 





Uniform, each in } vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|OHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN A NOBLE LIFE, 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS| yqawnad. 

oe gg A The UNKIND WORD. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. 4 BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES from LIFE. 


MISTRESS and MAID. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM, | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Lite 








poncapeie ons , E rN ins a’ AMERI 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |* BALTS of mao 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOMR. 


BY 0R. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEO FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | 
PHBE, JUNIOR. 


AGNES. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00,’g 
NEW BOOKS. 


Gem 


Just ready, crown 8vo. over 1,000 pages, handsome! 
yr cloth extra gilt, gilt ciges, 10s. @do ney Pome, 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1894, 


“Aims at givin deal of information in a small 
signally ee gso. For purposes of rapid reference it — ne 


"NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
RUSSIA'S ere TOWARDS 


By an “INDIAN OFFICER,” 


With = Map of Central Asia showing the disputed 
erritory. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA: 
A RIDE TO LITTLE TIBET. 

With FAUNA and BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDICEs, 
By . HENRY LANSDELL, D.D. M.R.A.S. F.R. G. S., Author 
of ‘Through Siberia,’ ‘ Russian Central Asia,’ ke. With 
Maps and nearly One Hundred Illustrations. In 2 vols, 


demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 

r. Lansdell’s fame as a traveller in Central Asia has long been 
established. His two new volumes are the record of his latest and, in 
some respects, his most adventarous journey.”—TZimes. 














AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


TALES of the CHILDREN’S WARD, 
By HONNOR MORTEN, 
Author of ‘Sketches of Hospital Life,’ and H. F. GETHEN, 
With h Illustrations. 4to. cloth, 3s 
“A collection of ee stories is furnished by Honnor Morten ané 
ihe cadens ox Rm LY bh. y. aod, vevith » la perien 
of the little sufferers to whom it has been their duty to attend, Miss 


ir pathetic annals in a series of little 
sketches, which are ca| tally told, and very interesting. The book 
should command a ready sale.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The stories and sketches are all drawn from the life of the hi 4 

ect gives them the moving power 3 

its natural y are so skilfully written as to make the best = 
of this an ee a reader without making him ~- ~& J The 
volume is well illustrated, and cannot fail deeply to interest any child 


who reads it.”— 


ABBEY. Mrs. FREWEN LORD 
With Portrait of See 2 tanley, and Plan and View of the 
Abbey. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

“We are glad to be able to praise without stint Mrs. Frewen Lord's 
‘Tales from Westminster Abbey told to Children.’ She has preserved 
may yy a — and simple style, and her chapters on the build- 
=e and t! At = 5 ‘= \ eee it enshrines cannot fail to interest the 


DR. NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT 


of YALE: a Memorial by his Friends. Lay by GEORGE 8. 
MERRIAM. With Po’ its. Crown 8yo. cloth 

“This eed was admirably conceived and Ay been ae 
executed.. e book is full ot information, unfamiliar oe 
readers, on tock life and College life in New England.”—Dr. Das 
in the British Weekly. 


SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 

‘Told with all the grace PF ny - Mr. William Black’s familiar 

narrative style....A ‘Tefreshing’ wolesomencas of thought and tone 

pervades Mr. Biack’s excellent book.” Telegraph. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


and while — = 


In 3 vols. 
“Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest 
little love story flows as an undercurrent among these billows a adven- 
ture.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN PER VOLUME. 


The ¢ PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. By 
CHRISTOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore. 
The “LADY MAUD.” By W. Clark Russell. 
GUILD COURT. By George Mac Donald. 


NOW READY, price 0 price One Shilling, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY NUMBER. 


(Concluding Paper.) F. Marion Crawford. 


a een 

DEEP WATERS. W. G. van Tassel Sutphen. 

An INCORRIGIBLE POET. Bliss Perry. 
Charlotte 


The WOLF at the DOOR. 
The ACTOR. yhecaerocer sl Illustrated. (The Sixth Article in the Series 
8.” 





on‘ n's Occpa 5 
e FIFER. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Painted by Edouard Manet. 
With Full-Page Illustration (Frontis ) and Portrait of Manet. 
ON NE BADINE ad AVEC LA MORT. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
JOHN MARSH, SOUTHERNER. George W. Cable. Chaps. 1-7. (Be- 
ga n in — Number—to be continued. ) 
“ WHITHER THUU GOEST.” Solomon Solis-Cohen. 
STORIES > eam from NOTRE DAME. Theodore Andrea Cook. 
(Illust i 
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The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, D.D. By Rowland E. Pro- 
thero, M.A. With the Co-operation and 
Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, 
D.D. 2 vols. (Murray.) 

Ir seems to be the fate of important bio- 
aphies to go begging nowadays. Few 

iterary undertakings could be more fasci- 

nating than the writing of Dean Stanley’s 
life, but the task was abandoned in succession 
bySir George Grove, Mr. Theodore Walrond, 
and Dean Bradley. Mr. Walrond was un- 
happily removed by death, while Sir George 
Groveand Dr. Bradley found themselves over- 
whelmed by other occupations. It cannot be 
said that the selection of Mr. Prothero is in 
any way to be regretted, for he has con- 
structed a most orderly narrative, and his 
excerpts from Stanley’s correspondence ap- 
pear most judicious. Moreover, the honest 
admission that he had little personal know- 
ledge of his subject need not be construed 
into a grave disadvantage. Assistance has 
been forthcoming in abundance, and Dean 

Bradley’s animated, but somewhat discursive 

fragment—dealing with the first four-and- 

twenty years—is full of contrasts between 
the boy and the man. We do not consider, 
therefore, that the a corns has vanished ; 
our criticism is rather that the discussions 
on Stanley’s theological position deal too 
much in wordy generalities, and that the 
estimate of Stanley’s literary work hardly 
displays sufficient outspokenness. It is sad, 
too, to find Mr. Prothero guilty of such 
journalese as “ transpired’”’; nor can the 
commencement of three consecutive para- 
graphs with ‘ And” (vol. i. pp. 270, 271) be 
commended. By the way, the first two lines 
of the epigram attributed to Charles Words- 
worth, Bishop of St. Andrews, 

Inveni portam: spes et fortuna valete! 
Sat me lusistis : ludite nunc alios, 

date, surely, from the Renaissance. 

The characters of Stanley’s father and 
nother are familiar through the well-known 
‘Memorials.’ The former, though naturally 
fitted for action, became, by sheer devotion 
to duty, a most excellent parson and bishop ; 
his wife was the ideal mother for a gifted 
fon. Arthur, their second boy and third 





child, early showed remarkable talents, 
which were hampered by a constitutional 
shyness; and his letters from a preparatory 
school at Seaforth, near Liverpool, bear 
witness to an ardent love of English litera- 
ture together with a curious facility in 
poetic composition. In dealing with his 
years at Rugby Dean Bradley lays ex- 
aggerated stress upon the circumstance that, 
despite his studious habits and utter in- 
ability to play games, Stanley yet managed 
to hold his own. Boys are not utterly 
barbarian, and they are perfectly ready to 
submit to intellect, provided it is not accom- 
panied by priggishness. In fact, so amiable 
and unassuming a little creature would 
naturally be tolerated from the first, and 
be regarded with genuine respect when he 
began to sweep the board of prizes. To 
Rugby Stanley owed his lifelong friendship 
for Dr. Vaughan, the Dean of Llandaff, and 
Dr. Lake, the Dean of Durham; and the 
abiding influence of Dr. Arnold. Early in 
1832 he wrote to his old master at Seaforth: 


‘“*Tam now, as you may have heard, in the 
sixth, i.e., the head form of the school, and 
constantly under Dr. Arnold. I don’t know 
whether you have heard much of him, or 
whether you have heard or conceived bad 
opinions of him—all I can say is that he is to 
my mind the most powerful-minded man I have 
ever had to do with—and I may say also, I 
think, one of the best. It is possible you may 
have heard him abused in every way—he has 
been branded with the names of Sabbath- 
breaker and infidel—but seeing so much of him 
as I do, I can safely say that he is as thorough 
a Christian as you can anywhere find. His 
sermons are certainly the most beautiful I ever 
heard, and rendered doubly expressive by his 
delivery.” 

Before proceeding to Oxford as a scholar 
of Balliol, Stanley paid a visit to Hurst- 
monceux, where Julius Hare was rector 
and John Sterling curate. The latter 
was perpetually talking Coleridge, but the 
young critic remarked acutely enough that, 
while the ‘‘‘ Letters on Inspiration’ con- 
tain passages of exceeding beauty, the 
argument seems to me at times confused 
beyond all power of unravelment.” Although 
he dreaded Balliol on account of the 
obloquy attaching to Arnoldian views, he 
soon found friends, and among them two 
men who were to make no small stir, 
namely, Ward and Faber. The biography 
dwells at inordinate length upon the Uni- 
versity distinctions secured by Stanley, 
brilliant though his achievements were. 
Far greater interest attaches to his letters 
on ecclesiastical controversies, beginning 
with the Hampden case. Dean Bradley 
appears to take the questions addressed to 
the undergraduate by his relative “‘ Ben”’ 
Stanley, the Secretary to the Treasury, a 
trifle too seriously, but the lad had certainly 
gauged the situation with a discernment 
far beyond his years :— 

‘Hampden is a man of excellent private 
character and great learning, but with the most 
extraordinary faculty of writing obscurely that 
any man ever had. Having written on the 
subject of the inexpediency of Articles, he has 
expressed himself in such a way on several 
important subjects as to give all ill-disposed 
and many well-disposed persons the idea that 
he is a Socinian. This idea I believe to be 
wholly and totally false, but the very fact of 
his writing so obscurely as to convey the impres- 
sion to any honest person ought to have been a 








decisive obstacle to his appointment; not to 
mention that it is particularly desirable that the 
professor should j aman of no party, and a 
man in whom the generality of the men who are 
to attend his lectures will place confidence.” 


Though momentarily attracted to New- 
manism, Stanley remained faithful to the 
Arnoldian creed, while by no means blind 
to his master’s polemical extravagances. 
Hence he was obliged to stand for a fel- 
lowship at University College, not Balliol, 
to the immense gain of the former estab- 
lishment. He was an admirable college 
tutor; his stimulating lectures sharpened 
intelligences, while his kindly piety did 
much for morals. In the meantime he had 
been ordained, after a ratherstrange episode. 
He considered that he must make a clean 
breast of certain difficulties with regard to 
the Athanasian Creed, and the following 
dialogue ensued :— 


‘* Archdeacon Clarke. Oh! I am very glad 
that these points should be entered into. My 
own view on the three clauses is pretty much 
the same as yours. I don’t think they ought 
to be considered as part of the Creed, but merely 
as anathemas which were then always affixed to 
any statement of doctrine. Was that inter- 
pretation which you aftixed at the end, your 
own, or did you find it elsewhere ? 

‘* A, P. S. I had seen similar interpretations. 
elsewhere. 

‘* Archdeacon. Perhaps I should say that it is 
rather a forced interpretation. 

‘“* A. P.S. Yes, it is; but as it was necessary 
to put some interpretation, I thought it met 
the difficulty better than any other.” 


Throughout the momentous crises marked 
by the degradation of Ward, the condemna- 
tion of Tract XC., and the Gorham judgment: 
Stanley maintained a consistently Liberal,. 
or rather Whiggish, attitude. Tolerant from 
principle, he was a firm believer, neverthe- 
less, in the advantages of State control, and 
he upheld the decision of spiritual causes. 
by lay tribunals. At the same time there 
is obvious virtue in the argument that 
Ward’s challenge in the ‘Ideal Church’ 
was too direct to be passed over, and 
Stanley’s censure of Convocation as ‘‘ a mob. 
of 1,200 persons exercising judicial func- 
tions’? ignores the fact that the assembly 
decided on definite doctrines and under 
experienced leadership. As was but natural, 
he built extraordinary hopes on Arnold’s. 
appointment to the Chair of Modern History, 
and the composition of the ‘Life’ is de- 
scribed as a “‘ great labour, I might almost: 
say agony.” However, as secretary of the 
University Commission he was able to- 
carry many of his teacher’s theories into 
practice, notably in the historical introduc- 
tion to the report. In this connexion we: 
may remark that the biography is almost: 
silent as to the salutary restraint exercised 
by Archbishop Tait over Stanley’s natural 
impetuosity. 

Stanleystronglyresembled Lord Houghton 
in his unwearied zest for sight-seeing, and 
his delight in forming new acquaintances. 
He scoured Europe and the East; in his 
old age he visited America ; and he rarely 
missed a crisis or a ceremony. Though 
latterly indifferent to scenery, he was ever 
possessed by an unflagging enthusiasm for 
persons and places. We had marked some 
twenty passages in his delightful letters for 
quotation, but the following must suffice. 
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Of Rachel, during the revolution of 1848, 
he writes :— 

‘Then a pause, and she came forward for 
the ‘Marseillaise’ in white, as before. It is 
difficult to describe it. She had seemed to be 
a woman—she became a being—sublime irony, 
prophetic enthusiasm, demoniacal fierceness, 
succeeded each other like flashes of lightning. 
And then, with a solemn march, she advanced 
at the last stanza to the tricolour standard, and 
knelt, folding it in her embrace as if with a 
determination that nothing would ever part her 
from it—a love, an adoration as if it were an ani- 
mated creature. It was very grand—Morier [the 
future Sir Robert] declared that it was itself 
enough to annihilate a monarchy. Madame de 
M. thought it ‘the most shocking sight she had 


ever seen.’” 


He visited Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
shortly before the Crimean war, and was 
told :— 

“**T feel that it is impossible to predict ; 
sometimes I think it will pass over ; sometimes 
I think thatwe are really on the verge of that most 
important event to which all the world has been 
looking for so many years, and that, after so 
many false cries, the wolf has come at last.’ 
He spoke very strongly of the injustice of the 
Russian claims, but at the same time with the 
utmost calmness and moderation.” 

In 1866 Stanley had an audience with 
Pope Pius IX.:— 

‘* He spoke also of Oxford, and described, on 
the name being mentioned to him, Faber. Ido 
not think any of the other Oxford names were 
familiar to him. I mentioned Samuel Wilber- 
force, the Bishop. But he only said, ‘Ah! 
Wilberforce ! he is one of the Oxford Professors.’ 
The Bishop, on hearing of this afterwards, was 
extremely indignant, and said, ‘It shows the 
ignorance of the man.’ He finally said, ‘ You 
know Pusey? When you meet him, give him 
this message from me—that I compare him toa 
bell, which always sounds to invite the faithful 
to church, and itself always remains outside.’ ” 

This sally from Merle d’Aubigné, the 
historian, is too good to be omitted :— 

‘He had an introduction to Gerbert (after- 
wards Archbishop of Perpignan), who, not know- 
ing who he was, enlarged to him on the advan- 
tages which the Church of Rome enjoyed in 
—s the bones of St. Paul. ‘ But,’ said 

erle, ‘we pride ourselves on the possession 
and constant enjoyment of some much more 
valuable relics of St. Paul.’ ‘ What are they ?’ 
said Gerbert, with great curiosity. ‘He wrote 
a number of letters,’ said Merle, ‘and these we 
constantly read.’” 

It is hardly necessary to remark that 
Stanley’s travels furnished him materials for 
several books, particularly ‘ Sinai and Pales- 
tine.’ As we have already hinted, Mr. 
Prothero hardly seems sufficiently awake to 
the defects of those works, alike in philo- 
sophy, scholarship, and real research. They 
have attained popularity from their taking, 
but most unrestrained style, and from those 
attractive, but illusory analogies between 
the past and the present which their writer 
delighted to draw. Compared, however, 
with genuine ecclesiastical erudition, as 
exemplified in the works of Dr. Lightfoot, 
who, as Stanley acknowledged, “ picked a 
number of deep holes” in his ‘Commentary 
on the Epistles to the Corinthians,’ their value 
must be pronounced somewhat slight. 

The publication of his sermons on ‘The 
Apostolical Age,’ and still more his close 
alliance with Jowett, had deeply offended 
the orthodox. When he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in 1857 





Pusey was compelled to withhold his con- 
gratulations :-— 

‘*T am sure that, whatever ground your and 
Professor Jowett’s pupils occupy, it will not be 
yours. It must be onward or backward. I have 
said to Professor Jowett that I could not hold his 
faith for an hour. Intellectually it is, Iam sure, 
inconsistent, and although in some way his 
religious feeling enables him, I suppose, not to 
push things to their results, with his pupils it 
must be different. Pupils see the inconsistency, 
and either follow out theories to their conse- 
quence, or give up the theory. But actual 
unbelief has made frightful inroads already.” 

Yet, both as canon of Canterbury and 
of Christ Church, Stanley lived on the very 
best of terms with his doctrinally hostile 
colleagues, and the circumstance constitutes, 
perhaps, his most conspicuous triumph. He 
was deeply grieved at both migrations, but 
the new duties and interests soon absorbed 
his attention. A remarkable communica- 
tion from J. R. Green proves his magnetic 
influence over his theological pupils: the 
future historian ‘‘ used to think as I left 
your lecture-room of how many different 
faiths and persons you had spoken, and how 
you had revealed and taught me to love 
the good that was in them all.” In con- 
troversies Stanley’s sympathy with any one 
who was persecuted often led him further 
than he intended. Mr. Prothero tells that 
he had from the first declined to take any 
part in ‘ Essays and Reviews’ :— 

‘‘He was keenly alive to ‘the absurdity of 
endeavouring to produce an effect on a public 
already terrified by throwing together a number 
of names which gather not strength, but weak- 
ness, not attractiveness, but repulsiveness, from 
this concentration.’ He strongly objected to the 
form and scheme of the work. ‘Ina composite 
publication’ he from the first recognized ‘a 
decided blunder.’ While he admitted the ‘ rare 
merit’ of Dr. Temple’s essay, he acknowledged 
the ‘ inexpediency of its place.’ Jowett’s essay, 
he goes on to add, in a letter written shortly after 
the publication of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ ‘is 
decidedly the next best—too negative and anta- 
gonistic of course, but wonderfully fertile of 
thought, and really containing no just ground of 
offence. The others are strangely crude.’” 
Yet when they were attacked he rushed 
chivalrously to the defence of the essayists, 
and his mother was glad that he had written 
the article in the Zdinburgh, ‘‘ not that I agree 
with it all, but because it puts out of the 
question your ever being a bishop.” The 
opposition to his installation at Westminster, 
though inexcusably bitter, was in part based 
on logical grounds. While declining, in 
company with Pusey and Keble, to preach 
in the Abbey, Liddon wrote :— 

‘*Ts not the practical question this—Whether 
the Church of Christ is to be viewed as a mere 
Literary Society, or as a home and mother of 
dying souls? If the former, then the greater 
the divergence of ‘views’ the better, because 
such divergence is a proof of intellectual move- 
ment, to say the least. If the latter, then fixed 
doctrines are necessary, and it is a mere ques- 
tion of fact and degree when divergence of 
opinion is tolerable.” 

It is unnecessary to waste words upon 
that beautiful married life which formed 
Stanley’s chief source of strength during 
his first years at the Abbey. Enough that 
the contrast between Pusey’s morbid grief 


for the death of his wife and the Dean’s | 


manly resignation after the irreparable loss 
of Lady Augusta must strike the most un- 
reflecting reader. Nor need we enlarge 





upon his honourable relations with the 
Court, more especially as the daily papers 
have submitted his correspondence with the 
Queen to copious quotation. But the ques. 
tion how far he realized his aim, which wag 
to make the Abbey the centre of religious 
life in England, seems to require a brief 
investigation. It is difficult to avoid think. 
ing that some of his assertions of principle 
were ill-timed, and alienated more than they 
attracted. In fact, though entirely free 
from rancour, he lacked the saving grace 
of circumspection. In the midst of the 
ritual controversy he must jerk out the irri- 
tating remark :— 


‘* What is the tunicle or the alb? It is sim ly 
a white shirt. What is the mysterious chaneiier 
It is perfectly well known that it is the slang 
name by which a Roman peasant called the long 
smock-frock which he drew over his coat ona 
rainy day, and which encased him as in a ‘little 
house ’—‘ casala ’—just as, by the same meta- 
phor, a hat with us is called a ‘tile.’” 


Again, his striving after ecclesiastical 
comprehension led him to support causes 
that had no real vitality, notably those of 
the Old Catholics and Pére Hyacinthe. 
During his visit to Russia, on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
he received an address, which he endorsed 
with the words: ‘The best appreciation 
of my relations with the Eastern Church.” 
It was presented by that ruthless oppressor 
of dissidence, M. Pobedonestcheff, the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod! In short, 
Stanley’s sympathies journeyed over so wide 
a field that their efficacy was to a consider- 
able extent neutralized. During his lifetime 
he certainly succeeded in bringing home to 
the working classes the value of the Abbey 
as ‘‘a religious, national, and liberal insti- 
tution”; but, unfortunately, the sentiment 
has largely perished with him. Nor can 
it be denied that, though toleration and 
inquiry undoubtedly obtain—and with them 
the partial realization of Stanley’s hopes— 
the Ghurch of England remains as a whole 
Anglican. To conclude, we consider that 
Stanley’s value lies rather in what he was 
than in what he taught, and we hope that 
his biography will be read when his writings 
have been in some measure forgotten. 





Religio Poeta, $c. By Coventry Patmore. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tus book contains twenty-three short 

essays—many of them rather sermons than 

essays—on such topics as ‘ Peace in Life 

and Art,’ ‘Ancient and Modern Ideas of 


Purity,’ ‘Emotional Art,’ ‘Conscience,’ 
‘Distinction.’ There is nothing which 
marks it as of the present but an occasional 
personality, which we could wish absent, 
and a persistent habit of self-quotation. 
There is absolutely no popular appeal, n0 
extraneous interest in the timeliness of 
subject or the peculiarities of treatment; 
nothing, in fact, to draw the notice of the 
average reader or to engage his attention. 
To the average reader the book must be 
nothing but the vainest speculation and the 
dullest theory. Yet, in many ways, it 18 
one of the most beautiful and notable works 
in prose that have appeared in recent years. 
It is a book, argumentative as it is, which 
one is not called on so much to agree with or 
dissent from as to ponder over, and to accept, 
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ina certain sense, for its own sake. Mr. Pat- 
























































. more is one of the few surviving defenders 
he of the faith, and that alone gives him an 
i interesting position among contemporary 
wf men of letters. He is a Christian and a 
a Catholic, that is to say, the furthest logical 
‘ef development of the dogmatic Christian ; 
ke put he is also a mystic; and his spiritual 
‘le apprehensions are so vivid that he is never 
ey betrayed into dogmatic narrowness without 
mA the absolution of an evident vision and 
08 gnviction. And, above all, he is a poet; 
he one of the most essential poets of our time, 
ri- not on account of the dinner-table domes- 
ticities of ‘ The Angel in the House,’ but by 
yeason Of the sublimated love-poetry of 
YY ‘The Unknown Eros,’ with its extraordinary 
se subtlety of thought and emotion, rendered 
= with the faultless simplicity of an elaborate 
na and conscious art. His prose is everywhere 
tle the prose of a poet. Thought, in him, is of 
ta. the very substance of poetry, and is sus- 
tained throughout at almost the lyrical 
cal pitch. There is, in these essays, a rarefied 
ses air asof the mountain-tops of meditation; and 
of thespirit of their pondering overthings, their 
he. sometimes remote contemplation, is always, in 
ion me sense, as Mr. Pater has justly said of 
zh, Wordsworth, impassioned. Each essay in 
sed itself may at once be said to be curiously in- 
ion complete or fragmentary, and yet singularly 
h.” yell related as a part to a whole, the effect 
sor of continuity coming from the fact that these 
0+ are the occasional considerations of a mind 
ort, which, beyond that of most men, is consis- 
ide tent and individual. Not less individual 
ler- than the subject-matter is the style, which, 
‘me inits gravity and sweetness, its fine, unfor- 
» to bidding austerity, its smooth harmony—a 
bey hamony produced by the use of simple 
sti- vords subtly—is unlike that of any contem- 
ent porary writer, though much akin to Mr. 
can Patmore’s own poetic style. 
and The subjects with which these essays deal 
em nay be grouped under three heads: religion, 
— art, and woman. In all, Mr. Patmore’s 
ole attitude is intensely conservative and aris- 
hat @ toratic—fircely contemptuous of popular 
WAS idols and ideals, whenever he condescends 
hat § to notice them. The very daring and very 
ngs § logical essay on ‘ Christianity and Progress’ 
isthe clearest and most cogent statement of 
Christianity as an aristocracy, in opposition 
to the current modern view of it as a 
ore, democracy, that has been made since the 
iemocratic spirit made its way into the 
hort § pulpit. ‘Let not such as these,” says Mr. 
han § ‘atmore, 
Life “exalt themselves against the great Masters of 
; of the experimental science of Life, one of whom 
ice,” ~St. Theresa, if I remember rightly—declares 
sich 4 ‘ut more good is done by one minute of 
nal reciprocal communion of love with God than 
ah by the founding of fifty hospitals or of fifty 
.’ ‘@ “uurches,” 
ion. ‘ aieacl : 
10 tis from this point of view that Mr. Pat- 
of nore writes :— 
ont ; “Many people doubt whether Christianity 
‘the #8 done much, or even anything, for the 
‘ion. progress’ of the human race as a race ; and 
| be ere is more to be said in defence of such 
the doubt than most good people suppose. Indeed, 
Py te expression of this doubt is very widely con- 
t 18 sidered as shocking and irreligious; and as 
orks ‘ndemnatory of Christianity altogether. It is 
ars. § “usidered to be equivalent to an assertion that 
hich tianity has hitherto proved a ‘failure.’ 
th or tsome who do not consider that Christianity 





bas proved a failure, do, nevertheless, hold that 








it is open to question whether the race, as a 


race, has been much affected by it, and whether 
the external and visible evil and good which 
have come of it do not pretty nearly balance 
one another.” 


It is with the same view of things, from 
the same standpoint, that Mr. Patmore 
states his ideal of the poetic art, and con- 
demns what he considers the current mis- 
conception of the subject. ‘I- may go 
further,” he declares, in his vivacious 
attack on ‘ Emotional Art,’ 


‘fand say that no art can appeal ‘to the 
emotions only’ with the faintest hope of even 
the base success it aspires to. The pathos of 
such art (and pathos is its great point) is wholly 
due to a more or less vivid expression of a 
vague remorse at its divorce from truth and 
order. The Dame aux Camélias sighs in all 
Chopin’s music over her lost virtue, which, 
however, she shows no anxiety to recover, and 
the characteristic expression of the most recent 
and popular school of poetry and painting is a 
ray of the same sickly and in the most part 
hypocritical homage to virtue. Without some 
such homage even the dying and super-sensitive 
body of ‘emotional’ art loses its very faintest 
pretensions to the name of art, and becomes the 
confessed carrion of Offenbach’s operas and the 
music-hall. Atheism in art, as well as in life, 
has only to be pressed to its last consequences 
in order to become ridiculous, no less than 
disastrous ; and the ‘ideal,’ in the absence of 
an idea or intellectual reality, becomes the 
‘realism ’ of the brothel and the shambles.” 


What, then, is the ideal, the proper sub- 
stance and manner of poetry? It is thus 
defined in another essay, which contends 
that ‘‘ Bad Morality is Bad Art’’:— 

‘*The poet, as a rule, should avoid religion 
altogether as a direct subject. Law, the recti- 
tude of humanity, should be his only subject, 
as, from time immemorial, it has been the sub- 
ject of true art, though many a true artist has 
done the Muse’s will and knew it not. As all 
the music of verse arises, not from infraction, 
but inflection of the law of the set metre, so 
the greatest poets have been those the modulus 
of whose verse has been most variously and 
delicately inflected, in correspondence with feel- 
ings and passions which are the inflections of 
moral law in their theme. Masculine law is 


always, however obscurely, the theme of the ; 


true poet ; the feeling and its correspondent 
rhythm, its feminine inflection, without which 
the law has no sensitive or poetic life. Art is 
thus constituted because it is the constitution of 
life, all the grace and sweetness of which arise 
from inflection of law, not from infraction of it, 
as bad men and bad poets fancy.” 

Again from the same standpoint, again 
with the same absolute and aristocratic out- 
look on the world, does Mr. Patmore “sing 
of the nature of woman”—the subject of 
his constant preoccupation as an artist, the 
one sufficing subject to which he has de- 
voted all his art. The modern woman, one 
may suppose, is not likely to appreciate the 
precise manner in which Mr. Patmore 
exalts her sex. It is far too logical, too 
reasonable, too scrupulously according to 
nature; thus, for example, in a passage of 
characteristically delicate wit :— 

“It is ‘of faith’ that the woman’s claim to 
the honour of man lies in the fact of her being 
the ‘ weaker vessel.’ It would be of no use to 
prove what every Christian man and woman is 
bound to believe, and what is, indeed, obvious 
to the senses of any sane man and woman 
whatever. But a few words of random comment 
on the text may, by adding to faith knowledge, 
make man and woman—woman especially— 
more thankful than before for those conditions 





which constitute the chief felicity of her life 
and his, and which it is one of the chief triumphs 
of progress to render ever more and more mani- 
fest. The happiest result of the ‘higher educa- 
tion’ of woman cannot fail to consist in the 
rendering of her weakness more and more 
daintily conspicuous. How much sweeter to 
dry the tears that flow because one cannot 
accede to some demonstrable fallacy in her 
theory of variable stars, than to kiss her into 
conformity as to the dinner-hour or the fitness 
or unfitness of such-or-such a person to be 
asked to a picnic! How much more dulcet the 
dulcis Amaryllidis ira when Amaryllis knows 
Sophocles and Hegel by heart, than when her 
accomplishments extend only to a moderate 
proficiency in French and the pianoforte! It 
is a great consolation to reflect that, among all 
the bewildering changes to which the mead is 
subject, the character of woman cannot be 
altered ; and that, so long as she abstains from 
absolute outrages against nature— suchas divided 
skirts, freethinking, tricycles, and Radicalism— 
neither Greek, nor conic sections, nor political 
economy, nor cigarettes, nor athletics, can ever 
really do other than enhance the charm of that 
sweet unreasonableness which humbles the gods 
to the dust and compels them to adore the lace 
below the last hem of her brocade !” 


Such, then, and so consistent, is Mr. 
Patmore’s attitude in matters of religion, of 
art, and of the relation of man and woman. 
We are concerned neither to defend nor to 
contend against it, admitting only that, 
granted the premises (which, no doubt, can 
be taken on certain grave and ancient 
warrants), the deductions from those 
premises are strictly logical, and, at the 
present day, as novel as they are logical. 
Mr. Patmore is inclined to be petulant, and 
he occasionally rides a hobby- horse so 
recklessiy as to commit himself to incredible 
fallacies. But a book which attains per- 
fection has never yet been produced, and 
Mr. Patmore’s is close, very close indeed. 





The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland 
Labour Trade: a Record of Voyages and 
Experiences in the Western Pacific from 
1875 to 1891. By W.T. Wawn. With 
Numerous Illustrations. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 

Tue chief interest of this volume will be 

for the comparatively limited number of 

readers who are interested in the question 
of the ‘‘ Polynesian” labour traffic and its 
alleged iniquities. The author writes cer- 
tainly with exceptional authority, having been 
for seventeen years engaged in the traffic, 
and there is, besides, indirect evidence in 
the book that the writer desires to be fair, 
and is himself a person worthy of credit. 

He cannot, at all events, be accused of con- 

cealing his sympathies; he dedicates his 

book 

‘“‘To the Sugar-planters of Queensland,...... 

who have done more towards the practical 

civilization of the Cannibal and the Savage than 
all the Well-intentioned but Narrow-minded 

Enthusiasts of the Southern Pacific...... who, 

after a quarter of a Century of Hard Work and 

Doubtful Prosperity, have been Basely Betrayed, 

and axpanieobeaale sacrificed to the Greed of 

the Political Place-hunter and the Howling 

Ignorance which follows in his train.” 

Not merely was the traffic necessary to 
the planter, it was also, the writer asserts 
from constant and wide observation, highly 
advantageous to the native. He seems to 
have been cognizant of singularly few 
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instances of outrage. Still, we are not dis- 
ed to doubt his honesty. What we 

fink he fails to recognize is that, under 
the conditions of the business—a race of 
, oman suspicious, excitable savages on 

e one hand, and on the other a class of 
agents often, as he admits, drunken or 
otherwise incompetent, and directly inter- 
ested in every recruit obtained—frequent 
violence and injustice must have been 
inevitable, though latterly the risk was 
lessened in many islands by the fact that 
some of the inhabitants had already served 
a term in Queensland, and knew what 
emigration implied. That the philanthropic 
indignation which abolished the traffic was 
nevertheless largely tinctured with party 
politics, we are not concerned to dispute. 

Capt. Wawn strongly disapproves of the 
humanity shown by the commanders of 
British men-of-war, when sent to punish a 
native outrage, in warning off the women 
and children before bombarding the village. 
But surely, knowing how often such out- 
rages are committed in retaliation, accord- 
ing to the native principle, for some previous, 
and possibly unprovoked, outrage by a 
white man, it is not wonderful that the 
British officers should wish to avoid what 
might practically be a grave injustice. We 
may observe that Capt. Wawn’s general 
defence of the labour trader does not extend 
te those under the French and German 
flags. 

Among various traits of native character, 
the writer mentions a curious instance of 
the above-mentioned rule of retaliation :— 


** An inquisitive native, who had paddled his 
«anoe alongside the recruiting boat, took up 
one of the boatmen’s rifles, and accidentally 


discharged it. The ball wounded two natives 

fortunately, not seriously. The wounded 
men were brought off to the ship, where I 
washed and bound up their hurts, giving them 
some spare bandages and ointment to take 
home with them. When I visited this place 
again on my next voyage, my patients’ wounds 
were thoroughly healed. The chief told us, 
however, that, had either of them died, he 
would have taken some white man’s life in 
revenge ; this because the injury was inflicted 
‘by a white man’s weapon, although it had been 
fired by a native ” ! 


The practice of artificially deforming the 
skull in the New Hebrides has not, so far 
as we remember, been circumstantially de- 
scribed. This was at Mallicolo :— 


‘*A bandage around the child’s head excited my 
curiosity. 1 got up to examine it, thinking 
that the child had met with some injury 
was a male child, not a year old, probably only 
a few months. Around its head, just above 
the ears, several bands of plaited bark were 
‘tightly wrapped, each of them half an inch wide. 
‘These would effectually prevent the skull from 
enlarging laterally. The top of the head was 
covered with a black, semi-liquid substance, 
having the appearance of tar, being also pro- 
tected by leaves. It was thus rendered so 
heavy that the child could not hold it up with- 
out its mother’s assistance. The desired conical 
shape was already produced, and the child’s 

eyeballs protruded as if a shake of its head 
would cause them to drop out.” 

The writer discusses various grievances 
much felt in the colonies, such as the pro- 
hibition to the British trader to import 
firearms into the islands, which, while it 
pn him at a disadvantage, is of little 

enefit to the native, as the firearms (often 





of British manufacture) are imported by 
French and German traders. Again, British 
subjects being, in the New Hebrides, for- 
bidden to purchase land, the islands are 
gradually, the writer says, becoming the pro- 
perty of Europeans under the French flag. 
That there should be little love lost 
between the captain and the missionaries, 
who discouraged the natives from enlisting 
as labourers, and even, we are told, forbade 
them to supply the ship with provisions, 
was almost a matter of course. The 
writer disclaims “ having a down on mis- 


sionaries,” but emphatically pronounces. 


their influence to be more for evil than for 
good. He mentions, however, that he has 
only met eight of them, and that four of 
these, being Englishmen, were good fellows. 
It was the Scotch Presbyterians who so 
greatly troubled him ! 

It is difficult to know how much his MS. 
may have gained or lost by the process of 
editing to which it has been subjected in 
London. We are told that it has been 
revised and ‘carefully re-shaped”’ ; then, 
that “no alteration of the text 
attempted, except of a purely literary kind ”’; 
and finally, that ‘‘the most scrupulous care 
has been taken to preserve Captain Wawn’s 
own words.” The narrative might, per- 
haps, have been lightened with advantage 
by omitting the mere record of some of the 
cruises, which do not all furnish incidents 
of special interest. As regards style, it is 
probable that the captain, though making 
no pretensions in that direction, could 
take care of himself. He has some vigor- 
ous, though necessarily somewhat tech- 
nical, descriptions of perils encountered 
during cyclones in the New Hebrides, 
among the dangerous reefs which beset 
those islands, ending once in shipwreck ; 
and an interesting account of the appear- 
ance and effect on the shore of an earth- 
quake wave, viewed from on board his 
vessel. 

We may add that the volume contains, 
besides, much matter illustrating a phase 
of life which to most of us is very un- 
familiar. The author’s sketches are well 
reproduced, and contain some clever figure 
drawing. 








Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public, 
avec la Correspondance officielle des Repré- 
sentants en Misston et le Registre du Conseil 
Exécutif Provisoire. Publié par F. A. 
Aulard.— Tome III. 1 Avril, 1793- 
5 Mai, 1793. (Paris, Imprimerie Na- 
tionale.) 

Tue policy which, to escape the dictatorship 

of one individual, instituted that of the nine 

decemvirs seems at first sight crude. Yet as 
we follow the impassioned debates in the 

Convention which heralded the formation 

of the redoubtable committee, it seems 

difficult to conceive what alternative was 
open to men who had just discovered the 
peril to which their nascent liberty was 
exposed by the personal ambition of 
Dumouriez. In the hour of the nation’s ex- 
tremity, executive power, as Isnard, Barére, 
and Bréard explained, did not exist. The 
members of the Executive Council would 
undertake no responsibility, but referred 
everything to the Committee of General De- 
fence, only adopting such decisions as had 





es 
obtained its consent. Then, again, publicity 
nullified the action of the Committee of 
General Defence : its 25 members deliberated 
in presence of 300 witnesses; even the 
secret measures it passed against Dumouriez 
were at once communicated tohim. “The 
torpor of the Executive Council,” said Marat, 
‘its negligence in collecting the national forces 
to oppose the enemies from without, its refugaj 
to provision our armies and fortresses, its 
silence as to the machinations of the general 
its apparent connivance, compelled you to 
institute a Committee of General Defence. But 
it has not answered your expectation. A gad 


-experience has induced the belief that it was in 


league with the traitor. The people have in 
their derision called it the committee of Du- 
mouriez instead of that of Public Safety,” 
Nevertheless, faithful to the idea that 
committee was a cure for every evil, the 
Convention organized yet another, but on 
a smaller scale, which was to deliberate in 
private, its duty being to spur on and to 
supervise the action of the executive. As to 
any peril to freedom, what danger could 
possibly arise from a conclave that would 
have no control over the national treasury, 
and that would only be established for a 
month? ‘‘The very fear of tyranny,” ex- 
claimed Barére, ‘‘ brings tyranny in its train.” 
Marat, however, surmised that 

‘* perhaps even this committee, powerful as you 
are making it, will not be strong enough to save 
liberty ; liberty must be established by violence, 
The day is come to organize for the moment 
the despotism of liberty in order to crush the 
despotism of kings.” 

Voted into existence on April 6th, this 
new Jacobin committee, having among its 
most assiduous members Danton, Barére, 
and Cambon, began from April 7th to hold 
two meetings daily in the Tuileries. In its 
work was comprised everything that would 
fall within the range of a War Office. It 
distributed the forces, appointed or arrested 
the commanders, and often dictated the mili- 
tary movements. It employed at first nine, 
and a few days later sixty-seven, secret 
agents to report on the public feeling in 
the provinces. It corresponded with the 
commissioners whom the Convention had 
already sent to the different armies, 
and dispatched thither on its own account 
thirty - seven fresh envoys. These, 
endowed with unlimited powers, regarded 
as gods, and marked out for reverence by 
their tri-coloured plumed hat, showed some- 
times not a little jealousy of the commis- 
sioners employed by the executive. 

For the moment, anxiety was centred in 
the Army of the North, the sole obstacle to 
that march upon Paris which Dumouriez 
was daily expected to achieve with his 
own troops, allied to 30,000 Austrians. 
Returning from Belgium, Delacroix de- 
scribed to the Convention how, whilst he 
and his colleague Danton had been settling 
to blow out the brains of Dumouriez, the 
latter had been planning to arrest these 
same commissioners, and to exchange them 
with the Convention for ‘the e7-devant 
queen and her son.” As to the new com- 
missioners sent to replace the four already 
captured by Dumouriez, they did their best 
to neutralize ‘the idolatrous affection” he 
inspired. They rallied the troops, formed a 
camp at Famars, and appointed Dampierre 
tothe command of the army. At the same 
time they impressed upon the Convention, 12 
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that maudlin phraseology the patriots re- 
ed as classical, the danger of their own 
ition: ‘Peut-étre dans peu ne serons nous 
jus. Mais nous ne mourrons que patriotes. 
dieu. Salut dla République.” In a day 
or two, though crying for ‘funds, funds, 
funds,” they announced that “the country 
is once more saved.” Dumouriez’s troops, 
his artillery setting the example, had de- 
serted him, his camp at Maulde was broken 
up, and he, with Valence and Egalité, had 
taken refuge with the Austrians. A week 
later, commissioners Briez and Du Bois du 
Bais were in disgrace for having corresponded 
with the Prince of Cobourg about Dumou- 
riez. Such proceedings savoured too much 
of those by which the traitor had preluded 
hisown defection. ‘‘ The Convention,” wrote 
the Committee of Public Safety, 
“has listened with impatience to the eulogy 
bestowed on the sentiments of the Austrian 
general and the over-strenuous efforts made to 
convince him...... To try to prove the rights of 
anation is to weaken them. We ought not to 
negotiate. But can you not sometimes manage 
to worm out the secret of our enemies without 
compromising the national dignity and the 
character with which you are invested, or 
involving yourselves in discussions which are 
only suitable to political agents and are beneath 
the status of a representative of the people ?” 
These documents scarcely justify M. 
Thiers’s opinion that Dampierre was at 
this time distrustful of his troops, and was 
goaded on by the commissioners to assume 
the offensive against his own judgment. 
The commissioners with the army merely 
reported to the Committee of Public Safety 
onApril 29th that Condé wasimportant as the 
key to Valenciennes. From the minutes of 
the Executive Council on April 24th and 29th 
Dampierre had evidently made repeated ap- 
plication for authority to hazard a general 
engagement. But the Council thought the 
relief of Condé not worth the risk which 
“might compromise the whole force’; 
nevertheless, it would ‘‘ neither prescribe nor 
forbid such operations as Dampierre may 
find necessary.” The action of May Ist, 
which M. Thiers says resulted in Dampierre’s 
chastisement and repulse, in no way dis- 
couraged the commissioners. The general, 
they wrote, only retreated in order to fight 
another day, and they regarded the affair 
as chiefly memorable for the manner in 
which they themselves (so lately censured 
by the Convention for complaisance towards 
Cobourg) 
“fought with the advance guard......which per- 
formed prodigies of valour......as you will have 
doubtless heard. In [Commissioner] du Bois du 
Bais was exhibited the spectacle of the represen- 
tative of a free people hurling from his hand 
thunderbolts on the satellites of the despots by 
putting the match to the cannon which carried 
may and death into their ranks. To-day the 
gunners have brought him a bouquet in honour 
of the event ”— 


Jupiter Tonans coquetting with a button- 
ole. 

On the Moselle the French, 40,000 strong, 
stood gazing at the enemy, ‘‘each force 
: opr d afraid of the other.” The Comte 


Artois was expected to attack from ten 
different points. The northern and western 
coasts were kept in alarm by the British fleet; 
the commerce of Toulon and Marseilles was 
Tuned ; whilst on land Spain was likely to 

more than a match for France. South of 





the Alps, however, Republican ambition had 
been fed by success. Though now suffering 
from ‘‘ the horrors committed by the French 
soldiery,” Nice had at first welcomed the 
conqueror, and the commissioners argued 
that Sardinia would assuredly do the same; 
therefore, why not take that island, then send 
the fleet on to flaunt itself in the eyes of the 
Turks, whose alliance was so desirable? 
Returning, the ships ‘‘ could pass by Naples 
and take vengeance on the traitor Acton.” 
A few days later the executive ordered the 
conquest of Spezia, Savona, and the whole 
Genoese coast, with the object of counter- 
balancing the English power in the Mediter- 
ranean, and also, perhaps, of relieving Nice, 
and a large portion of the newly annexed 
Alpes Maritimes, from famine; for Genoa, 
hitherto the granary of that district, with- 
held supplies, and the corsairs of Oneglia 
interrupted such commerce as remained. 

Allusions to the indictment of Marat are 
few; nevertheless, the commissioners fear- 
lessly reported the consternation caused in the 
provinces by the discord in the Convention. 
“For the last three years patriotism, not 
always victorious, had been combating the 
hatred of liberty in La Vendée,” and now 
the order for military levies had brought 
matters to a crisis. At Poitiers the gaols 
overflowed with prisoners who had opposed 
the recruiting. At Nevers ‘‘the guillotine 
had just been taken out of its scabbard.” 
‘The executioner had tried his’prentice hand 
on five effigies representing Dumouriez, 
Valence, Egalité, and two other officers of 
Dumouriez’s staff.” Lyons was rivalling 
La Vendée in its aristocratic tendencies. 
In many districts discontent against the 
Republic was increased by the dearness of 
bread, ‘for which the people ask with a 
deep sentiment of its necessity.’ Under 
these circumstances the commissioners re- 
gretfully recorded, ‘‘ L’intérét personnel est 
le dieu de ce pays-ci, ou il y a peu de déli- 
catesse.”” Nevertheless, they found inexplic- 
able the obstinacy of a ‘fanatic’ near 
Dieppe, who, ‘‘ when his life and the pre- 
servation of his property depended on his 
making avery slight confession of patriotism 
and civism,” refused, and was killed utter- 
ing the words: ‘‘Mon dime est 4 Dieu, ma 
vie est 4 vous.” 

It was evident that in the provinces the 
counter - revolution was gaining ground, 
strengthened by the adhesion of the rich, 
and of ‘those incurable egoists the aristo- 
crats.” Hence the bombastic importance 
with which are recorded certain “ triumphs 
over royalist and religious superstitions,” 
as the burning of a picture of St. Louis at 
Abbeville amidst the dancing of the Car- 
magnole and the singing of the Marseillaise, 
and the ‘“ auto-da-fé” at Nevers of some 
pieces of fleur-de-lis-covered tapestries which 
had adorned the law court, and which the 
old judge, confident in a ‘ réintégration,” 
had carefully packed away. At Auxerre 
infants received their names at the foot of 
the tree of liberty, ‘“‘and their birth was 
registered by the civil officer on the altar of 
the country.’ From Nevers came the 
suggestion that if mass and confession were 
formalities absolutely necessary, their per- 
formance might be entrusted to infirm and 
aged parishioners of unblemished patriotism, 
who could be installed as bishops. As to the 
constitutional priests, they provedevery whit 





as troublesome as their non-juring brethren, 
who wandered about disguised as shepherds, 
and carrying the Host in their pockets. The 
opposition of the clergy to the legalization 
of divorce caused the cry, ‘‘ When will the 
priest leave off meddling with our affairs?” 
whilst the commissioners of the department 
of Mont Blanc roundly declared the root of 
all evil to be the priests and the refusal 
of assignats. 

The last difficulty was daily increasing. 
In the dearth of precious metal a silver 
brooch and a bit of gold braid were thank- 
fully received as contributions to the public 
purse. At Lyons the church bells were 
melted down to supply copper coin. Money- 
changers were reported to be making a 
hundred per cent., and might soon be exact- 
ing four hundred. As a fact assignats were 
at seventy-five per cent. discount, whilst in 
some places ‘‘ on n’en voudrait. pas pour une 
feuille de chou”—an unpleasant arrange- 
ment ‘‘in acold and rainy season for soldiers 
tortured by hunger and thirst, and paid 
solely in paper.” 

The nation seems to have supplied its 
defenders, whether regulars or volunteers, 
with from 20 to 40 sols a day. The sick 
warriors, if sent to one of the numerous but 
crowded and ill-managed parish hospitals, 
cost 20 sols a day; the charge was more 
than double in the few but excellent military 
infirmaries. A substitute for a recruit 
might command 500 livres. In some 
communes the vineyards and fields of the 
volunteer were, during his absence on service, 
to be cultivated for him free of charge by 
those villagers who stayed at home. 

While some officers showed an unpatriotic 
preference for their white uniforms, the 
order to clothe the whole army in blue 
cloth fell into abeyance as no more of that 
colour could be had at any price; in fact, 
though the military expenditure was 
30,000,000 livres a month, a large propor- 
tion of the troops, including those on the 
Spanish frontier, went in tatters and bare- 
foot. Arms were terribly scarce, and con- 
tractors dishonest. Of 3,000 muskets 
dispatched from Paris to the Army of the 
Pyrenees only twelve arrived fit for use. 
On another occasion the perplexed com- 
missioners inquired of the Committee of 
Public Safety: ‘‘ You tell us to send to the 
front armed recruits only ; what are we to 
do with those who cannot be provided with 
weapons ?”’- 

The doctrine of equality was not conducive 
to discipline. Privates elected from among 
themselves their own officers. Hence Com- 
missioner Blaux wrote from the Army of the 
Moselle: ‘Does an officer give an order 
to a soldier? The man proudly replies 
that he will not do what he is told, and he 
does not do it.” Pillage and excesses were 
rife, yet ‘if a general or commandant 
attempt to enforce discipline the soldier 
threatens to denounce him as an aristocrat.” 
From Lille came complaints against the 
officers. Though drawing forage they dis- 
pensed with horses, and, instead of looking 
after their men during the march, rode on 
the baggage carts—‘‘an economy which is 
contrary to order and decency.” Well 
might another commissioner be driven to 
acknowledge the ci-devant nobles to be 
necessary to the preservation of disci- 
pline. 
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In La Vendée the troops, objecting to be 
shot down from behind hedges, are reported 
as suffering from “ the anti-martial malady,” 
“ doubtless an effect of the lunar vapours of 
the month of March.” On the other hand, 
in some Pyrenean villages ‘‘ the women,” 
wrote the commissioners, ‘‘have enrolled 
themselves to march to the frontier or to 
fight the enemy in the interior. We have 
armed them with pikes till you allow these 
new amazons to be formed into bat- 
talions.” 

The generals were objects of the deepest 
suspicion. Dampierre, Wimpffen, Keller- 
mann, had all to vindicate their patriotism. 
The chief charge against the last was that 
he had spoken of ‘my soldiers, my army.” 
After he obtained absolution the commis- 
sioners still watched over him as a mother 
after her daughter, ‘s'il bronche nous 
sommes 1a.” 

Santerre, the brewer and regicide, supplied 
a not uninteresting topic of discussion. In 
the old days beer had been taxed one-third 
of its value. During the last two years of 
the existence of the impost Santerre had 
omitted to pay it. His debt in this respect 
to the nation for the period extending from 
1789 to the spring of 1791 amounted to 
nearly 50,000 livres. He argued that he 
ought to be excused the payment, for the 
nation itself, as represented by the denizens 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, had drunk up 
the greater portion of the beer, and notably 
during the thirsty times of the taking of the 
Bastille. 








The Sonnet in England, and other Essays. By 
J. Ashcroft Noble. (Mathews & Lane.) 


Tis volume, consisting of six essays, is 
full of good sense and good criticism, set 
forth always with lucidity and often with 
vigour. We are not sure that the essay 
which gives the title to the volume deserves 
its special place of honour. And perhaps 
its holding that place must be taken as 
another proof of the still growing interest 
felt in the sonnet. ‘‘ Many students of lite- 
rature,” says Mr. Noble, 


‘* have watched with interest the attempts which 
have been recently made by some of our younger 
poetstonaturalisein England certainarchaicforms 
of verse which were at one time popularin France, 
and which have of late years been revived in 
that country by some of the members of the neo- 
Romantic school. So far the attempt cannot be 
said to have met with much success. We have 
had a few rondels, rondeaux, triolets, villanelles, 
ballades, and the like, often deftly constructed, 
and sometimes exhibiting a grace so exquisite 
that it is on the point of passing into absolute 
beauty ; but, after all, our English poets do not 
seem to move freely in these Gallican fetters, 
and English readers, as a body, have treated the 
revival with an indifference which does not 
promise well for its longevity. Why this is so 
cannot be decided hastily ; but it may be con- 
sidered certain that the frigid reception of the 
revived forms cannot be attributed either wholly 
or in large measure to their arbitrary character ; 
for the sonnet, which is as arbitrary as the 
rondel, and which was, when first imported from 
Italy, quite as unfamiliar, has become completely 
naturalised among us, and has been chosen by 
so many English poets as a favourite form of 
expression that we have come to look upon it as 
little more artificial than the so-called heroic 
verse—the iambic pentameter—which we are 
ae to consider such a typical English 
vehicle.” 





The question here glanced at—the question 
of the vitality of the sonnet as contrasted 
with the fugitive lives of other forms of 
exotic verse—is too important to be dismissed 
in this off-hand way by a critic who makes 
the sonnet a special study. After the ori- 
ginal appearance of this essay in 1880 an 
increased attention was given to rondeaux, 
triolets, villanelles, &c., and at the moment 
when they were most in fashion we, in these 
columns, offended certain excellent poets 
by prophesying that, save in the realm of 
“society verse,” these French forms would 
in ten years’ time have outlasted their vogue, 
but that the sonnet would, very likely, be 
more cultivated than ever. Yet in saying 
this we meant no harm to the British bard. 
The Atheneum never does mean any harm 
to the British bard. 

Ten years have not elapsed since that 
prophecy was made, and where are these 
exotic forms now? Even the writers of 
society verse, though in their hands—in the 
hands of Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Lang, 
and the rest—these forms must always 
be a delight, seem to be growing tired of 
them, while sonnets appear to be more 
numerous than ever. And this has come 
about not because the forms in question 
were exotic: the sonnet form is exotic ; most 
forms, save those of rhymeless alliterative 
measures, are exotic in England. For 
Chaucer, when he pushed Langland aside, 
and transmuted the very genius of English 
poetry, did so by means of exotic forms. It 
is something in the very nature of these 
French structures which has caused their 
decay. And what is this something? Of 
course there is no room to inquire here save 
in the most superficial manner. There is 
space, however, to point out the fact that, 
ever since there have been metrical structures 
at all, they have been divisible into two 
opposite kinds: those in which the pleasure 
afforded by the structure is that of recog- 
nizing a prescription as to the number and 
arrangement of the lines; and those in 
which the pleasure afforded by the struc- 
ture is that of recognizing a freedom 
from prescription as to the number and 
arrangement of the lines. To the first of 
these classes the sonnet, the rondeau, the 
rondel, the ballade, &c., equally belong. 

But the sonnet has this immense ad- 
vantage over its kindred forms, that, 
although it is as much the creature of 
prescription as the others, it has a flexi- 
bility denied to them. While in the sonnet 
the number of the lines and the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes (so far as the octave is 
concerned) are inexorable, the rhythmic 
waves are as free when directed by him who 
has really mastered the form as are the 
rhythmic waves of any measure in the lan- 
guage, howsoeverfreefrom prescription. Now 
this is not so in any of the other forms of 
prescriptive rhyme-arrangement, the ballade, 
the rondeau, the rondel, &c. In these, for 
some subtle reason that cannot be inquired 
into here, the governance of the rhythm 
peculiar to the form is as inexorable as 
is the governance of the other elements 
of structure — neither the genius of the 
poet nor the quality of the subject- 
matter can vary it in any appreciable 
degree. The rhythmic life of a ballade 
by Mr. Andrew Lang is exactly like the 
rhythmic life of a ballade by Mr. Austin 





Dobson or by Mr. Edmund Gosse. The re. 
sult of this entire absence of flexibility in the 
“exotic forms” of verse above mentioned js 
that they will not bear much reiteration 
Nor can the “roundels” of Mr. Swinburne 
be held to contradict what we are now sayin 
For these are really new structures of i 
own, inasmuch as a new rhyme-emphasis 
is added that alters entirely the metrical 
motive, and they are informed by a rhythmic 
impulse that has almost nothing to do with 
the impulse peculiar to the form. 

On the other hand, the regular sonnet— 
prescribed as the number of lines and the 
arrangement of the rhymes in the octaye 
are—is so flexible in the matter of rhythmic 
motive that not only is the movement of 
Miltonic sonnet unlike the movement of 
a sonnet by Keats, Rossetti, Mr. Swin. 
burne, or Matthew Arnold, but each sonnet 
of each of these writers possesses an indi- 
vidual rhythmic motive of its own. Not- 
withstanding all the force of structural laws, 
the rhythmic life of a first-rate sonnet seems 
to spring freely from the poet’s emotion. 

Still, a purely artistic form the sonnet 
must always remain, and hence no man 
who is not content with the audience fit 
though few should’ adopt the regular sonnet 
to give voice to his poetic impulse. In all 
arts there are artists so steeped in the 
methods of their art that it is only their 
fellow workers who can fully appreciate 
them. It is so in music, it is so in painting, 
itis soin sculpture, and it would be wonder- 
ful if it were notso in poetry. That artists 
of this kind are not to be placed in the very 
first rank has been contended, and we are 
not going to gainsay the contention. Yet 
among the poets in this category we might 
have to place Milton and Virgil, in whose 
work there are artistic beauties which have 
always been, and must always be, “‘ caviare 
to the general.” On the lower slopes of Par- 
nassus it is, of course, the same. Whatever 
may be said of other countries, in England 
the general public can appreciate the sim- 
plest artistic effects only. And this being 
so, it is in the very nature of things that 
all the artistic nuances which have afforded 
the sonnet-writer such exquisite pleasure to 
achieve are lost save upon the few. Take, 
for instance, that artistic effect of ‘‘ vowel 
composition,” of which in Greek the great 
master seems to have been Pindar—the 
artistic arrangement of the vowel sounds in 
a sequence. We are not going to deny that 
this is an important element in all kinds of 
poetry; but in the sonnet, which is so brief 
a form and so compact, its importance is so 
great that without vowel composition no 
sonnet can be called even second-rate. Yet 
all the melodic effect resulting from this 
artistic excellence is lost upon many 4 
reader who can enjoy and appreciate simpler 
forms of art. No poet who is not a born 
rhymer—that is to say, no poet who has not 
every feasible rhyme in his head—should 
dream of writing in a form where the rhyme 
demands are so enormous as in a sonnet; 
but this is only a part of the equipment 
necessary to him. 

The essay on the “poetry of common 
sense” contains several passages which 
should be pondered by those whose know- 
ledge of English poetry dates back no fur- 
ther than the time of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. The remarks upon Pope’s simple 
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and straightforward enunciation of ideas 
which became afterwards clothed in a more 
recondite phraseology by Browning in 
‘Paracelsus,’ ‘Sordello,’ and ‘Easter Day’ 
are certainly striking. We are much at 
one with the writer in his estimate of Leigh 
unt. 
aso we are inclined to think that the 
most carefully thought-out article in the 
collection is that in which the Pre-Raphael- 
ite magazine the Germ is discussed. And 
rhaps the writer is seen at his very 
Post in his remarks upon Rossetti’s poems. 
Of these he has evidently been a careful 
student, following with enthusiastic ad- 
miration the various changes in the text 
of some of Rossetti’s best-known poems. 
We have not space to quote his remarks 
on the sonnet on the ‘ Venetian Pas- 
toral’ in the Louvre, as it appeared in 
the Germ, and as we now have it after 
revision. 

We agree with him also in what he says 
about the various versions of ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’ and “‘ how by rejection or addition 
of stanza or phrase the same perfecting has 
been accomplished.” The truth is, how- 
ever, that the subject of elaboration in 

tic art, especially by Rossetti and 

ae yeon, remains still to be adequately 
handled by the poetic critic. Improvisa- 
torial poetry, so easy in Italian, is impos- 
sible in a language so rich in rhyme- 
emphasis, and yet so comparatively restricted 
in rhymes, as English. But while it may 
be said that in English the warring between 
the emphasis natural to the rhymed struc- 
ture and the emphasis natural to the subject- 
matter of the poem cannot be appeased off- 
hand, it must also be said that the very 
cause which makes it more Cifficult to 
thyme in English than in Italian is really 
oe of the causes of the superiority of 
English rhyming over Italian rhyming. 
In Italian, where so many of the words 
thyme with each other, the rhyme lends 
none of that sting to the thing said which 
is lent by English rhyme. It was this 
stinging effect of the rhyme-emphasis of 
English poetry which gave Chaucer his 
advantage over Langland’s work in the 
great struggle between the scansion of 
alliterative bars and the scansion of the 
thyme-pause which we have before alluded 
to. No good rhymed verse can exist in 
English, however, without more or less 
elaboration on the part of the poet. It 
is mainly in their methods of manipula- 
tion that poets differ in this matter. And it 
would be easy to show that in this respect 
English poets have to be divided into three 
classes: those who elaborate the material 
in their own minds, and bring it to per- 
fection, or almost to perfection, before set- 
ting down the words on paper; those who 
jt down their verses in the rough, but 

gin to change them before ever the ink 
is dry; and those whose elaborations are 
mainly effected after the verses have passed 
into type. To some poets the sight of 
their verses in manuscript produces that 
sense of finality which to others only comes 
by the sight of their verses in type. To 
others, again, not even type itself pro- 
duces the sense of finality. 

The nearest approach to improvisatorial 
work was that of Byron; but then, great as 
was Byron’s poetic energy, his verses are 








so loose that, as regards the merely artistic 
qualities, they are not much more than 
poetry in solution. Judging from what we 

now of the rarest fruit of the genius of 
Keats, the ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ Keats 
seems to have belonged to those who have 
the power of elaborating the verses in the 
mind and then rolling them over the tongue, 
so to speak, before setting them down on 
paper. But spontaneous as seems this 
glorious ode, no one will contend that it has 
more apparent spontaneity than Shelley’s 
‘Ode tothe West Wind’ or his ‘Skylark,’ and 
yet if Shelley were to be judged by the state 
of some of the manuscript he left behind he 
would be ranged among the least spontaneous 
of poets. Dr. Garnett tells us of entire sheets 
of manuscript so cut about that in some 
cases one line only would be finally left to 
stand upon a page. From this it would 
appear that while in Keats’s case the 
passage of the line or sequence from its 
first crude form to perfection was partly 
achieved in the poet’s brain before the pen 
was taken in hand, in Shelley’s case this 
process went on during the very act of 
writing. 

There is, however, as we have hinted 
above, a third class of poets to whom neither 
manuscript nor type has any suggestion of 
finality, and to this class Rossetti belonged. 
Although he did undoubtedly make altera- 
tions in his verses while in manuscript, it 
was when they lay before him in the sharp- 
ness of type that he saw how far from, or 
how near to, his ideal of poetic expression 
he had brought himself. And yet, howsoever 
great had been the corrections he had intro- 
duced in his proofs, the printed page never 
did suggest finality to him. From the first 
appearance of ‘Sister Helen,’ when the poet 
was not much more than a boy, down to the 
year preceding that of his death, the ballad 
was subject to changes. And in this, as in 
certain other matters, he was like Coleridge, 
that his changes were almost always im- 
provements. 

Perhaps, indeed, the only case in which 
Rossetti’s changes were not improvements 
was the case of the changes in ‘ Rose Mary’ 
made not after, but before it appeared in 
type—changes which can only be called 
lamentable. It had been finished in its 
perfect form for years, and although it 
had been read in manuscript to scores of 
friends, no line in it had been changed. 
But when passing ‘Ballads and Sonnets’ 
through the press in 1881, at a time when 
he was out of health, Rossetti called 
to mind remarks upon a supposed lack 
of clarity in his work which had fallen 
not only from some critics, but from cer- 
tain friends; and in an evil moment it 
occurred to him that it would be a 
gain to ‘Rose Mary’ if the three parts 
were knit together by lyrics, and he 
set to work to write the Beryl songs which 
now occur in the ballad. The lyrics them- 
selves are not good, for his endowment of 
metre was not equal to his other poetical 
gifts; but had they been as fine as the lyrics 
introduced in the various parts of ‘Maud,’ 
the injury to the poem would have been 
none the less grievous. A friend whom at 
that time he consulted upon everything 
urged him not to ruin the poem by the 
introduction of these incongruities, but 
Rossetti was too ill at the time to be per- 








sistently opposed, and thus by means of 
these interpolations one of the finest ballads 
in the world was turned into a kind of 
operetta. As Rossetti became conscious of 
the mistake he had made when it was too 
late—the book being then before the public 
—it is questionable whether these songs 
should not in future editions be removed 
from the ballad, and be given as mere 
isolated ‘‘ Beryl songs.” 





Rulers of India —The Marquess Wellesley. 
By Rev. W. H. Hutton, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tue author of this readable volume was 

fortunate in his subject, and has made good 

use of his opportunities for fresh research 
in fields that seem to be well-nigh inex- 
haustible. Of Col. Malleson’s memoir of 

“the glorious little man,” which appeared 

in another series, Mr. Hutton justly re- 

marks that it is—‘‘ its only fault—too brief.”’ 

The same thing might be said of the present 

monograph, which is no larger, travels over 

much the same ground, and gives the reader 
much the same impression of Wellesley’s 
genius and deserts. Amid so many points 
of agreement, however, the later work is in 
no sense an echo or a mere rearrangement 
of the earlier. Mr. Hutton’s style, for one 
thing—easy, lucid, polished, expressive—is 
evidently his own; he has formed his own 
opinions from a careful study of documents 
old and new, in print or in manuscript; and 
his presentment of the Great Marquis differs 
from Col. Malleson’s much as Gainsborough’s 

Mrs. Siddons differs from the portrait 

painted by Reynolds. 

Mr. Hutton has given us so many cha- 
racteristic traits of his hero’s personality 
that we could wish he had found room for 
the picture drawn by Kaye, in his ‘ Life of 
Lord Metcalfe,’ of Wellesley, on the eve 
of war with the Mardthas, ‘pacing one 
of the halls in Government House,” and 
dictating despatches for hours together to 
a band of eager young secretaries, who 
hung on every word that fell from the 
master’s lips. One cannot empty a quart of 
beer into a pint pot; but surely a scene like 
this was better worth reporting than a page, 
for instance, of Castlereagh’s sermonizing. 
Nor would it have detracted from Wellesley’s 
just fame as a statesman had his great 
scheme of subsidiary alliances been traced 
to its apparent source in the writings of 
Warren Hastings. 

These, however, are but small matters 
to set against the sterling merits of Mr. 
Hutton’s work. His admiration for the 
conqueror of Tipu Sultén and _ the 
Marathas, the resolute champion of Eng- 
land’s supremacy in India, the proud 
man who “could not stoop though it were 
for empire,” hardly ever runs into un- 
critical excess. We cannot subscribe to 
the assertion that ‘justice has not yet been 
done to his great qualities,” for this very 
book shows how little of absolutely new can 
be added to the sum of our previous know- 
ledge on this head. It was otherwise in the 
case of Warren Hastings, before H. H. 
Wilson marked out the way which Stephen, 
Forrest, and Strachey have so victoriously 
followed. In Wellesley’s case no later and 
larger biography can add anything of vital 
importance to the facts already known 
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about his character and career. In a 
multitude of documents there is no safety, 
but rather much danger of going astray in 
the search for something new. 

It was a critical moment for the East 
India Company, both financially and poli- 
tically, when Pitt chose Lord Mornington 
to succeed Sir John Shore as Governor- 
General. The post was at first assigned to 
Cornwallis, but he was needed for Ireland. 
So Mornington, who had served four years 
on the Board of Control, was fortunately 
sent to India in his stead, with instructions 
to keep the peace and maintain the balance 
of power in that country. But this was 
easier said than done. ‘‘ There never had, 
in fact, been,”’ says Marshman, “ and there 
never could be, anything like a balance of 
power in India.” Wellesley, as Mr. Hutton 

uts it in his admirable last chapter, ‘‘ found 

dia the battle-ground of races and of 
rulers. Every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour.” In Southern India our old 
enemy the Sultan of Mysore was busily 
intriguing with our new enemies, the 
French. The Nizam, denied all help from 
the English at Madras, had raised a strong 
force of Sepoys officered by Frenchmen. 
The Peshwa of Poona had besought our 
help in vain against his masterful feuda- 
tories, Sindhia and Holkar. In Central 
and Northern India two large Maratha 
armies, stiffened by thousands of well- 
equipped regulars under French com- 
manders, were a standing danger to Bengal 
and Oudh; while the grandson of Afghan 
Ahmad Shah threatened at any moment to 
swoop down upon the rich plains of Hindu- 
stan. Landing at the Cape in 1798 on his 
way out to India, the future Marquis 
Wellesley quickly learned from competent 
judges how things stood, and forthwith 
proved himself the right man for so for- 
midable a crisis in the Company’s affairs. 

How he dealt with it is well and clearly 
told in several chapters of the present 
volume. His splendid self-confidence made 
him fearless of responsibility, and inspired 
confidence in all around him. No viceroy 
—except, perhaps, Dalhousie, whom he 
resembled in imperious nature, in width 
of statesmanship, forecasting energy, and 
grasp of essential points—was ever better 
served by the men he chose and trusted 
to carry out his plans. It was fortunate 
for Wellesley’s purposes that India in those 
days was still a long way from England. 
He generally contrived to take his own way 
in defiance of any counter-instructions which 
might reach him from the India House after 
the deed had been done. 

He “laid down lines,” says Mr. Hutton, 
“from which it was impossible for his 
successors ever wholly to diverge.” For 
some ten years after his return home, the 
Company tried their worst to set up again 
the old idol of political quietism which he 
had overthrown. But ‘ Wellesley’s system 
triumphed in the end.” 

Wellesley’s forward policy raised the 
Company, in their own despite, from a state 
of political weakness to the virtual position 
of a paramount power. He saw from 
the first that the choice for his masters 
lay between political extinction and real 
supremacy in India. His first step to the 
latter end was to replace a French by an 
English contingent in Haidarabad. ‘This 





was promptly followed by the conquest of 
Mysore, and that again by a subsidiary 
alliance with the Peshwa. His annexation 
of Rohilkhand and a part of Oudh was one 
of those high-handed measures which no- 
thing but the manifest need of protecting the 
British frontier from Afghan and Maratha 
invaders could justify. When Sindhia and 
the Bhonsla Rajah resolved on war, it was 
Weilesley who sketched out the general 
idea of the campaigns conducted by his 
brother Arthur and General Lake. Had 
Lake always followed his advice, Monson’s 
disastrous retreat before Holkar would not 
have occurred. And at a later day, when 
Wellesley became Foreign Secretary at 
home, to his loyal and strenuous support 
Wellington was mainly indebted for the 
means of driving the French out of Spain, 
and so hastening Napoleon’s downfall. 

As Irish Viceroy from 1821 to 1828 Lord 
Wellesley tried, not wholly in vain, to temper 
strict justice with conciliation. A steady 
friend to Catholic Emancipation, he resigned 
office when his brother became the head of 
a Tory ministry. His own politics were of 
a Liberal cast; he believed in free trade, 
denounced slavery, strongly advocated the 
repeal of all Catholic disabilities, and pro- 
posed a plan for settling the tithe difficulty. 
On certain failings in his private character 
we need not dwell. Hoppner’s portrait of 
him, which faces the title-page, seems to 
bring out much of the mingled strength and 
sweetness, the nobility and the grace of the 
Oxford scholar, the proud, witty Irish 
nobleman who first dared to realize in India 
the dreams of Clive and Warren Hastings, 
and lived to receive from a penitent Court 
of Directors full, if tardy requital for their 
former blindness to his pre-eminent worth. 

On what grounds, by the way, does Mr. 
Hutton base his assumption that Wellesley 
failed to reach the highest office because he 
was ‘‘a man of pleasure,’ whose habits 
offended the pious Wilberforce? In 1812, 
but for the ill-will of Lord Liverpool and 
his Tory friends, he would, as Col. Malleson 
has clearly shown, have been at the head of 
a strong Government prepared to conciliate 
the Catholics, and to prosecute with vigour 
the war against Napoleon. We are told, 
too, by Lord Brougham that Wellesley 
never indulged in gambling or any other 
‘‘expensive vice.” Mr. Hutton’s use of 
delicately vague innuendoes makes more of 
his hero’s pleasant vices than the facts would 
seem to warrant. 








Brighton and its Coaches. By W. C. A. 
Blew, M.A. With Twenty Illustrations 
by J. and G. Temple. (Nimmo.) 

In an ingenuous preface Mr. Blew pleads 

that the weaving of a narrative out of a 

bushel of newspaper extracts is no easy 

matter. The difficulty admitted, there re- 
mains the undoubted fact that his record 
of the Brighton roads would have been con- 
siderably bettered by selection and method. 
A coach accident of eighty years ago is 
not, of necessity, more interesting than the 
upset of an omnibus to-day, nor a robbery 
from the boot than a common case of pick- 
ing pockets. Again, Mr. Blew has given 
at inordinate length the advertisements 
of the various proprietors and the counter- 





ing his prolixities and repetitions, he has 
compiled a history whence the leisurely 
reader can extract abundance of entertain. 
ment. 

Apparently it is impossible to date the be. 
ginnings of stage-coaching much before 1649 
when Chamberlayne in his ‘ Present State of 
Great Britain’ dilated on the “admirable 
commodiousness” that had been “ of late” 
instituted. His ideal of speed was four 
miles an hour, and thirteen years later 
certain Mr. Cressett is found declaimin 
against the habits of idleness and love of 
pleasure which this rapid mode of communi- 
cation with London would breed in the 
countryside. No reference to a coach, ag 
opposed to a carrier’s cart, running between 
town and Brighton, has been discovered 
by Mr. Blew earlier than 1732, when, pro- 
ceeding vid Lewes, it probably took three 
days to accomplish the distance. In 1745 
a spirited proprietor announced that his 
‘*‘ Flying machine” would leave the Old 
Ship at 5.30 a.m. and reach London in the 
evening, but he carefully declined to bind 
himself to a particular hour. After this, 
firms and conveyances multiplied ; but little 
information is forthcoming beyond mere 
names and figures. Thus we gather that in 
1757 the coach of Messrs. Tubb & Brawne 
carried four passengers inside and others in 
the basket ‘‘conveniency ” behind. The fare 
was 16s. to Brighton, and each traveller 
was entitled to take 14lb. of luggage free, 
while the “outsides” paid half-price. 
Evidently the vehicles must have altered 
in shape considerably before 1788, when the 
terrible Mr. Gammon introduced his Bill 
with the object of limiting the number of 
persons on the roof and the box. Stage- 
coach legislation led to the appearance of 
the informer, but it was reserved for one 
Byers in the twenties to elevate that pro- 
fession to a science. In a single fortnight 
he laid no fewer than thirty-four informa- 
tions, involving penalties amounting to 
nearly 500/., besides costs; and it is not 
surprising to read that two members of the 
fraternity were run down by some patriotic 
coachmen, brushed over by a chimney- 
sweep, and afterwards soundly ducked. 

Stage-coaching developed very slowly, 
and it had barely attained excellence when 
its existence was blighted by the railways. 
Before the present century the journey from 
Brighton to London—-the fashionable road 
was by Cuckfield and Reigate; those through 
Lewes and Horsham were considered vulgar 
—meant long stoppages for refreshment and 
not a little walking up the hills. By 1814, 
however, Whitchurch’s Eclipse had suc- 
ceeded in covering the distance (fifty-three 
miles) in six hours, returning the same 
day; and two years later a confederacy, 
vaguely termed by the Annual Register 
‘some Jews,” undertook to keep up that 
pace continuously. In one trip three whips 
were broken, and fifteen horses died within 
a week. As Mr. Blew remarks, this alarm- 
ing mortality must be assigned to sheer bad 
coachmanship, and with the exception of 
John Snow, few famous drivers belong to 
this period. He, however, was addicted 
to racing his competitors, a practice that 
caused numerous accidents. For the rest, 
the nerves of timid passengers were soothed 
by glowing announcements of “safety 


blasts of their rivals. Yet, notwithstand-' machines, warranted not to overturn, but 
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their resonant generalities. More valuable, 


reins, but Mr. Blew cannot discover when 
those inventions were introduced. 

The writer deals in more or less ex- 
traneous topics, such as the experiments of 
the “‘ trivector,” a primitive kind of veloci- 
pede, and of Hancock’s “ Infant,” a carriage 

iven by steam. More to the point is his 
description “of the competition between 
the various companies, which, though it 
brought many to bankruptcy — on occa- 
sions, passengers were actually carried 

tis—certainly tended to punctuality and 
rapidity. Itis true that a syndicate which 
undertook to suppress gratuities came to an 
ignominious end; on the other hand, by 

1825 “driving had become a fine art; 

horses were good; the coach and its ap- 

pointments perfect, and both coachmen and 

8 were superior to the men of ten or 
twenty years previously.” Several broken- 
down gentlemen took to the profession, 
including the famous Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 

Gwynne, and ‘‘the Baronet,” Sir St. Vin- 

cent Cotton. Of the less aristocratic coach- 

men, the most celebrated were Tim Carter, 
who died so lately as last March, and 

Robert Snow. It should be remembered 

that the old school drove heavily laden 

coaches over indifferent roads. The result 
was that horses seldom lasted more than 
two or three years, and much cruelty was 
undoubtedly practised. ‘I find the 
animals,” runs a _ possibly mythical 
utterance, ‘you find whip-cord.” Mr. 
Blew has succeeded in collecting a good 
deal of information about this almost extinct 
race, which may have yielded to the tompta- 
tions of the pothouse, but which faced all 
weathers with unflinching courage. Some 
of the stories of the cross-country coaches, 
running to Worthing, Portsmouth, Bristol, 
and so on, are curious, particularly of that 
started by “Squire” Walker in an unsuccess- 
ful gen to ruin a proprietor against 
whom he had a grudge. One of his teams 
contained three piebalds, and a white-grey 
painted to match the others. There is 
pathos, too, about the end of Upfold, an 
excellent whip, who, after a series of mis- 
haps, finally met his death through pulling 

@ wrong rein. 

Mr. Blew illustrates most convincingly 
how desperate a blow the railways dealt to 
mest The line between London 
and Hayward’s Heath was opened in July, 
1841 ; in December of the following year 
only two coaches remained on the London 
toad. He has some well-considered remarks 
on the present revival, which may be some- 
what artificial, but which displays a marked 
unprovement both in coachmanship and 
horse-flesh. The late James Selby’s drive 
from London to Brighton and ‘back in 
seven hours and fifty minutes was, of 
course, an exceptional performance, but the 
single trip is frequently accomplished in but 
little over five hours, without putting the 
team out of a trot or touching the leaders. 
Mr. Blew’s concluding chapter on the 
holding of the reins and other mysteries 
reads rather inconclusively. 








——————— 
it is difficult to derive definite ideas from 


jnall probability, was the protection afforded 
by pole-hooks, leading bars, and coupling 


had been banished. He is mixed up with 
a gang of anarchists—it might be more 
precise to call them explodents, for their 
motives were mixed and vague—and his 
rascality again pervades the mimic stage. 
The excitement of ‘Broken Fortunes’ is 


NEW NOVELS. 


man. 3vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
‘THe House or THE Wotr’ revealed in Mr. 
Weyman a power in literature, and espe- 
cially in historic fiction. 
France,’ his new novel, will be no less 
acceptable, and is even likely to have a 
more favourable reception. In it the true 
romantic gift is distinctly apparent, as well as 
that singular vividness of touch which dis- 
tinguished the great masters of the historical 
novel. Yet Mr. Weyman follows no con- 
vention too closely. He recreates past days 
of adventure and chivalry, and sets in motion 
for us of to-day the ‘‘old unhappy far-off 
things and battles long ago” with a rare 
and potent touch. He has scholarship to 
help him, but there is not the slightest 
parade of it. He is obviously—to use a 
tiresome phrase—steeped in the atmosphere 
of the sixteenth century, and the speech and 
manners of the time are reproduced without 
the conventional clichés with which the 
common romancist does his spiriting. The 
book is not only good literature, it is a 
“rattling good story,’ instinct with the 
spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. 
Of love and peril, intrigue and fighting, 
there is plenty, and many scenes could not 
have been bettered. Mr. Weyman has 
chosen his time after the Bartholomew, and 
when the Henries were in somewhat uncer- 
tain relations: as may be inferred, there 
are brisk passages between the League and 
the Huguenot gentlemen. The fortunes of 
the Sieur de Marsac are charmingly narrated 
by himself. Though no longer young, he 
is to the full as interesting as more youthful 
heroes. In all his adventures—and they are 
many—Marsac acts as befits his epoch and 
his own modest yet gallant personality. 
The Court where the immortal “ forty- 
five’? gamed and jested appears more than 
once, and well-known historical figures 
emerge in telling fashion under Mr. Wey- 
man’s discriminating and fascinating touch. 


Broken Fortunes. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mr. OCreEsswELt is satisfied in his ‘ Broken 
Fortunes’ to rely on incident and rapid vicis- 
situdes for the interest of his narrative; he 
has no hero or heroine in particular, and 
does not trouble himself much about the 
elaboration of a character. In fact, he 
somewhat shirks the thought and pains 
which are necessary to create illusion in 
the reader’s mind before the various per- 
sonages of a story can be accepted as real 
men and women. A rascal, married in 
England to a girl who is too good for him, 
though not by any means perfect, defrauds 
her grandfather, and is let off on condition 
that he leaves England for ever. He goes 
to the Low Countries, and there, after a 
while, the reader, with a mild surprise, dis- 
covers him encircled by sundry of the people 
whom he had wronged, and by whom he 


A Gentleman of France. By Stanley J. Wey- 


‘A Gentleman of 


gettin’ somebody’s back-door to redd out. 
the warst o’t is,’ he added as an afterthought, 
‘I never get onything for’t.’ Milne preserved 
his gravity, seeing Jock was talking in all serious- 
ness. ‘ That’s no right ava’,’ he said. ‘ Ye should 


are moderately sympathetic; but Mr. Cress- 
well has done better work in his time. 





At Century's Ebb. By Cyprian Cope. 2 vols. 
(Horace Cox.) 

Tat society is rotten, life scarcely worth 
living, except for the momentary succulence 
of joys which turn in the eating to dead- 
sea fruit, and morality at best an unattain- 
able ideal, doomed to end in disillusion— 
these are amongst the characteristic maxims 
of the school of writers who love to call them- 
selves decadents, and with whom Mr. Cope 
seems to associate himselfin histitle. And they 
are the maxims which prevail in his story 
‘ At Century’s Ebb,’ the actors in which are 
uniformly without a motive to guide them, 
unless the hypocrite who serves as a foil to 
the rest may be supposed to possess one. 
They are led for the most part by the desire 
for joy, and driven by the impulse to escape 
from restraint or embarrassment — forces 
by no means new or peculiar in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 
Possibly Mr. Cope has done himself some 
injustice by his title; but the action of his 
characters, and his own comments on their 
action, show that he selected the title delibe- 

rately, and is willing to abide by it. It is 

needless to add that his story is lively and 

fairly entertaining, if a little untrue to life. 





Barneraig. By Gabriel Setoun. (Murray.) 
Tue last decade has been remarkable for a 
revivalincapablehands of vernacular Scottish 
stories, as strong in humour, pathos, and 
local truth as anything since the days of 
Galt. Yet as each successive impression 
after Mr. Barrie appears it has a tendency 
to grow fainter, and there have been several 
indications of the vein becoming exhausted. 
The present book, able as it is in many re- 
spects, is less idiomatic, less thorough in its 
grasp of all sides of national character, less 
facile and fertile in its flow of humour, than 
some of its predecessors. Still it has its 
charm. The grimy old seaport with its 
colliery, its Dutch-built steepled town hall, 
‘‘its stretches of sand relieved with lines of 
low-lying rocks sleeping in a brown velvety 
covering of seaweed,” is visible and distinct; 
and though the incidents in the simple life 
of the townsfolk are too uniformly tragic, 
they are vividly impressed upon the memory. 
The two ‘‘daft’’ brethren, conscious of the 
privileges of their infirmity, are excellent in 
more ways than one. But the reader re- 
sents the cruelty of their fate and the cata- 
strophe that silences the ‘‘ Six o’clock Bell.” 
Lives so innocent and loving should not have 
been crushed so awfully. There is a world 
of observation in the report of Jock’s dia- 
logue with the friendly baker, who urges 
him to leave “ scavenging” and attempt the 


functions of town crier :— 


‘‘¢ Man,’ replied Jock thoughtfully, ‘it ’s no 


just my wages, ye see ; but look at the chances 
I ha’e. 


Ye maun tak’ them into account too.’ 


‘Ay, man, ay?’ queried Milne. ‘Ha’e ye 
chances i’ your line?’ ‘Of course!’ returned 
Jock with an air of importance. ‘I’m aye 


But 


‘Of course, I’m no grum’lin’ 








moderate, and one or two of the characters 


be paid for’t.’ , 
about it,’ Jock answered quickly ; 


‘I ken weel 
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that they just gi’e me thae jobs out o’ kindness, 
understan’in’ that I’m a poor silly body at best. 
It’s rale good o’ them to be so mindfu’; an’ I 
should aye be thankfu’ for ony obleegement.’ 
The baker turned away smiling, yet somewhat 
pained. ‘ Weel, ye ’ll just need to stick to your 
ain line, Jock,’ he said, as he went. ‘Mind, if 
ye leave, we’ve nobody to fill your place. Willie 
€am’ll [the rival daftie] would mak’ a poor shape 
at it.’ Jock turned to his work again, proud 
and pleased.” 


A contrast to this kindly spirit is that which 
makes the life of poor Ailie, the suspected 
witch, a burden to her. Her misery is too 
true a picture. Yet there is a relief when 
the least hard-hearted of her neighbours 
reads the dying woman the Psalm, “the last 
the skipper read to her,” the husband of her 
youth, whose death at sea had been attri- 
buted to her fatal influence. A happier scene 
is the grimy lair of the village poet, where 
he gives interviews to his boyish admirer 
the tender-hearted Lintie. It will be seen 
the minor key prevails; but there is a note 
of farce in the unscientific, though Homeric 
combat between “Store Johnny” and Tam 
Allan for the bright eyes of Nanny Alison. 
After the bloodful engagement: ‘ An’ what 
ha’e they settled atween them?” asks Eben, 
the village oracle. 

**¢Just what Marshall was speirin’,’ returned 
Jamie [Store Johnny’s snot curtly, ‘an’ got 
no thanks for his trouble.’ ‘I understand the 
matter’s just in statty quo.’ Eben rubbed his 
bristly chin and smiled blandly into Jamie’s 
solemn countenance. ‘Tatty quo or tatty pat, 
ye can keep your Gallic to yoursel’.’ Jamie 
turned disdainfully away, stopping at a safe dis- 
tance and shouting over his shoulder: ‘I ken 
mair than you’ understand; an’ I tell ye the 
matter’s just where it was.’ The cobbler 
‘nichered’ to himself as he sat down on his 
stool. ‘The gomeril kens neither law nor 
Latin,’ he soliloquised. ‘Nanny Alison’s to 
be married to Sandy Briggs, when he comes home 
at Ne’ers Day; an’ so, how could it be ony- 
thing else? In statty quo! That’s a’ that can 
be said about it; just what that lawyer chiel’ 
aye keepit sayin’ to me, puttin’ me aff, an’ 
puttin’ me aff. I should ken what it means, if 
onybody kens. It was in statty quo then; an’ 
it’s in statty quo now.’ And Eben was right.” 


Blizzard and Another Fantasy. By Thomas 
Pinkerton. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Mr. Pinkerton is a writer who deals in 
surprises rather than one of fixed methods 
and manner. We know him as _ the 
spirited romancist and satirist, and 
in these and other shapes have found 
him original and incisive in _ touch. 
‘Blizzard and Another Fantasy’ contains 
two stories in one volume, entirely unlike 
one another, and each in its way unlike 
the bulk of Mr. Pinkerton’s work. Of the 
two we prefer ‘ Blizzard.’ He is a dog, and 
his adventures are almost more in the vein 
of an extravaganza than a fantasy, so that 
occasionally we arereminded of Mr. Anstey’s 
delightful absurdities. Blizzard is a poach- 
ing dog—an out-and-out rascal—but when 
he pleases an only too agreeable companion. 
Gradually he converts his respectable pastor- 
master into a character known as the Poach- 
ing Parson. There is some genuine fun 
in the idea, and it is comically worked, 
especially the first steps in the downward 
path. Belonging as it does to the farcical 
family, the story of the rapid demoralization 
of the clergyman and the sudden and violent 





deaths that through Blizzard’s agency occur 
in the animal kingdom need shock no sensi- 
bilities ; on the contrary, they should induce 
hilarity in a well-regulated mind. With ‘A 
Suppressed Soul’—the other story—it is a 
different matter. Here we have with a 
vengeance what used to be called psycho- 
logical interest. It deals with a woman, a 
strange shadowy being, who has delibe- 
rately set a bar against her higher nature. 
The situation affects one less painfully than 
it should, because it is, or seems to be, some- 
what imperfectly imagined by its author. 


The Home of the Dragon. 
rina. ‘‘Pseudonym Library.” 
Unwin.) 

THEsE seven disconnected stories of life in 
French Tonquin, which the author strangely 
calls ‘‘A Tonquinese Idyll,” are pretty 
enough in their way, but there is nothing 
distinctive enough about them to convey any 
very vivid notion of the life out there as apart 
from life elsewhere: you are told that the 
people do so and so, but you are not convinced 
that they would have done it. Take as an 
example the account of the religious excite- 
ment and processions in the story called ‘A 
Riverside Pagoda,’ and compare it with 
a rather similar scene in the little volume 
of the same series by Signor Verga, lately 
reviewed in these columns. In the latter 
case the people must inevitably have acted 
as Signor Verga says they did—one feels 
that they could not have done otherwise ; 
but in this story Anna Catharina tells us 
that they beat their drums and got excited, 
and we believe it, but we should believe 
it just as much if she told us exactly the 
contrary. There is just wanting the artist’s 
touch to give the spark of life. 


Alice Lauder. By Mrs. J. Glenny Wilson. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


THERE is one highly interesting character 
in this book. The heroine, whose mind is 
divided between millinery and music, is not 
particularly attractive, and the hero, a stiff 
and rather pompous personage, if he is not 
to be accused of ungentlemanly behaviour, 
is guilty of almost equally culpable blindness 
in his flirtations. But Lizzie Austin, the 
lady who resembles a Greek statue—by-the- 
by, is not the Greek statue rather overdone 
in works of fiction?—is a pathetic and 
fascinating character. Her exuberant 
spirits and outrageous outbursts of slang 
are not at all overdone, and the gradual 
embittering of her life by the discovery 
that the only man she loved was playing 
with her shows more power than could be 
expected from the tame opening of the 
book. Except for this incident, the story is 
very thin, in spite even of the rather obvious 
humour of a “dear old German professor.” 


By Anna Catha- 
(Fisher 


Michael Lamont, Schoolmaster. By Jessie 
Patrick Findlay. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue mental and moral peculiarities of 
Michael Lamont are hardly such as to 
qualify him as the eponymous hero of a 
novel. His pitiful story is the outcome of 
a veneer of popular education overlying 
a commonplace and facile nature. The 


best point in him is the faculty of repent- 
ance, which is evoked by the severe lessons 









in self-knowledge which he learns from 
his rejection by the wilful lady for whom 
he has forsaken Nannie. Phyllis Winter 
the minister’s daughter, with her keenness 
of perception and her pathetic longing for a 
career withheld from her by the narrow sur. 
roundings of herhome, and the more insuper- 
able obstacle of her bodily weakness, is a 
more complex and more interesting study, 
and the two patient, unselfish watchers in 
each family, Michael’s loyal brother and 
Phyllis’s devoted sister, accentuate the moral 
of these uneventful lives. The author has 
a lively style, but she must deny herself 
the common catchword, ‘then a strange 
thing happened.” The phrase has been 
patented by a well-known manipulator of 
incidents. 








LAW BOOKS, 


Commercial Law: an Elementary Text-Book 
for Commercial Classes. By J. E. C. Munro, 
LL.M. (Macmillan & Co.)—This is a con- 
venient little book for learners, and we must 
not object too strongly to the absence of refer. 
ence to decisions, as it is not intended for pro- 
fessional lawyers. At the end of each chapter 
Mr. Munro mentions one or two well-known 
text-books as his ‘‘ authorities” for that par. 
ticular chapter. There are forms of ordi 
commercial documents, as bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, &c.; there is a very fair 
index ; there is a glossary containing definitions 
of technical words ; and there are several pages 
of questions, by means of which the student 
can test his knowledge of the contents of the 
book. All these features are useful, but a little 
want of care is manifest here and there. It is 
stated, as a rule contained in the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, that, as far as form is 
concerned, a bill will be valid in England if the 
English law or the law of the place of issue be 
followed ; the Act really lays down that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, the validity as regards requisites 
in form is determined by the law of the place 
of issue. At p. 156, after stating the doctrine 
that land in a foreign country can only be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the law of that 
country, the author gives the inapt illustration 
that, if an owner of land in France dies intes- 
tate, the land will descend according to French 
law. The definition or description of real 
property as including ‘‘all estates that amount 
to an interest not less than an estate for life” 
would be better if the words in land were in- 
serted after ‘‘estates” or after ‘‘ interest.” 
The definition of ‘“‘general average” is too 
narrow, general average being a loss which falls 
on all the interests, namely ship, cargo, and 
freight, not merely on ship and cargo. If Mr. 
Munro has an opportunity of correcting these 
and other legal peccadilloes, perhaps he may as 
well, at the same time, consider the statement 
that to permit a man to deny he did not know the 
law would encourage fraud. 


Mr. West publishes through Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. Wills, and How not to Make Them, the 
main doctrine of which is that people had better 
let the law dispose of their property for them, 
and that, in mo to prevent the eccentricities 
of testators, it would be well for the Court of 
Probate to start in all inquiries into the validity 
of wills from the principle that every testator 1s 
prima facie a lunatic. 

Messrs. Jorpan & Sons publish a useful 
little Candidate’s and Agent’s Guide in Contested 
Elections (applying to municipal as well as to 
parliamentary contests), by Mr. H. C. Richards, 
dedicated to the chief Conservative agent, but 
as convenient for the one side as for the other. 
The same author and publishers also issue at the 
same time an annotated Corrupt Practices Act, 
containing notes based on the judicial decisions 
of 1892. There are several passages in the 
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‘Candidate’s Guide’ which are not very clear, 
and some repetition. At p. 11 Mr. Richards 
to imply that the Corrupt Practices Act 

(Municipal) applies to London vestry elections, 
hich it does not. He looks on personation as 
4 metropolitan offence, but, while it is common 
in Lancashire, and organized there by gangs 
who offer their services for hire to both sides, it 
jg rare in London. The enormous proportion of 
voters to electorate in Lancashire, and the small 
proportion in London, mean personation and 
no-personation respectively. Mr. Richards is 
also wrong in fearing evening personation. It 
is at 8 A.M. that it is practised—by the gangs, at 
least. The risk in the evening is that the name 
‘yen will already have been voted for, and 
when this is so, the fact calls attention to the 
features of the would-be personator, and may 
Jead to a conviction. 8 to 8.15 a.m. is the per- 
gonator’s moment. But the individual per- 
sonator, personating a voter known to him to 
be away, and not known to others to be away, 
would no doubt, in the metropolis, select the 
rush of artisan lodgers at 7 P.M. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish two 
yolumes on Comparative Administrative Law, 
by Mr. Goodnow, forming an analysis of the 
administrative systems, national and local, of 
the United States, England, France, and Ger- 
many, of which the first volume deals with 
organization, and the second with legal rela- 
tions. We have often remarked on the extent 
to which the new American universities are 
leading to research, and to the production of 
literature dealing with civil government. The 
resent volumes form one of the most serious 
attempts to systematize the study of the sub- 
‘oots treated in them with which we have met. 

e choice of countries dealt with, however, is 
not wholly satisfactory, and it would at least 
have been well—even if there were sufficient 
reasons for omitting from consideration the 
antiquated local government system of Scotland 
and the centralized system of Treland—to have 
included, to some extent, the governmental 
systems of Canada, of New Zealand, and of the 
four chief Australian colonies, which have a 
close bearing on those of England and of the 
United States. The author, in dealing with 
local government in England and the United 
States, points out, in terms too absolute, that 
the legislature enumerates the powers given to 
the localities, and leaves to them no sphere of 
independent local action. This is perfectly 
true as regards boards of guardians and 
rural sanitary authorities, but the antiquity 
of the English parish, with its common- 
law powers, makes it not wholly a satisfactory 
statement ; and sufficient note is not taken, 
as regards town councils, of the extent to 
which they are allowed to initiate private legis- 
lation of their own, not always in accordance 
with general law. Where Mr. Goodnow, coming 
to the central administration, deals with the 
powers of the Crown, he mentions the veto 
in such a manner as to appear to show that 
he has not considered the bearing upon its 
future of its revival as regards the legislation 
of the Parliaments of the British Empire out- 
side the United Kingdom. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


Early Harrow Charters. By W. D. Bushell. 
(Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes. )—In prospect 
of the “‘octocentenary ” of the consecration of 
Harrow Church, Mr. Bushell has reprinted, 
from the ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum,’ three docu- 
ments relating to the acquisition of Harrow by 
the see of Canterbury in the ninth century. 
We think he has fairly made out his case that 
Harrow had not, as has been alleged, belonged 
previously to the see, but was accepted by 
Archbishop Wulfred, from Kynethrith, the 
heiress of King Kenulf of Mercia, in part com- 
pensation for Jands of which he had been de- 
prived by her father. A photographic repro- 





duction of the record (Cotton MS. Aug. IT.) of 
the Council of Clovesho is prefixed to the 
pamphlet. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by 
George Laurence Gomme.—English Topography. 
Part IV. Durham—Gloucestershire. (Stock. ) 
—Mr. Gomme’s undertaking already extends 
to sixteen octavo volumes, and many more must 
be produced before the editor comes to the end 
of his labours, if he continues to work with the 
same thoroughness which has hitherto charac- 
terized his method of working. The present 
instalment is not so interesting as some of the 
others ; but this is not in any way Mr. Gomme’s 
fault. The law guiding communications to 
magazines is complex. We do not profess to 
be able to explain satisfactorily why it is that 
the history and archeology of some parts of 
England have been so much more ably and 
fully represented than others. Probably this 
depends, in some degree, on the presence of 
one or two cultivated men in a district. 
The influence exercised over others by Robert 
Surtees in the county of Durham, and God- 
frey Higgins in the southern part of the 
West Riding, has never been estimated at its 
true worth. Mr. Gomme has observed that 
the counties near London are more fully repre- 
sented in the Gentleman’s Magazine than those 
which lay far away from the capital, and the 
new volume certainly bears out his remark. 
Of the three counties included, the papers 
relating to Essex are by far the most numerous 
and valuable ; yet Essex is not a more inter- 
esting county than the great Northern Pala- 
tinate. Mr. Gomme thinks that the diffi- 
culties in the way of travelling in former 
times may in a great degree account for the 
difference. No doubt the want of rural posts, 
and the narrowly conceived postal regulations 
where such things did exist, must have been a 
great impediment to all men of letters who lived 
in the country. It did not press so heavily on 
men who could command a high price for their 
writings, such as Southey or Scott, but even 
they were wont to express annoyance at a state 
of things which seemed to have been specially 
devised to throw difficulties in the way of 
authors. There was no such thing as parcel 
post or book post in those days, and every enclo- 
sure—every separate sheet of paper, large or 
small—was in official eyes a separate letter, and 
charged for accordingly. Under such restric- 
tions, the exchange of proof-sheets between 
author and printer through the medium 
of the post office was most expensive. Some 
of our readers will regard the ordinary of 
armorial bearings to be found in many of 
the Essex churches, communicated in 1857-8, 
as among the most valuable of the contents 
of the volume before us. We are inclined to 
that opinion ourselves. Probably there are 
not a few of these coats which the College of 
Arms would reject as spurious, Or, at least, 
unauthenticated: However this may be, for 
reasons too many to mention, it is important to 
have records of heraldic bearings that have been 
used, whether the officials of the Earl Marshal 
recognize them or not. They are often strong 
indications of relationship, and put the investi- 
gator on the track of discovery. The service 
that heraldic blazonry is in identifying works of 
art and other old objects is too well known to 
be dwelt upon. A letter of the year 1800, 
signed ‘‘ Viator,” gives a pitiable account of the 
state into which some of the Essex churches had 
been permitted to sink. On January 18th of 
that year workmen, in digging a grave in the 
church of Chelmsford, undermined the founda- 
tion, and let down, as it seems, the whole of 
the south arcade. The tower of Writtle Church 
had recently tumbled down, because nobody 
more skilled than a country bricklayer had been 
employed to repair it; and ‘‘ Viator” goes on to 
say that the church of High Ongar ‘‘is shored 
up, and threatens downfall.” This is, we 
apprehend, a picture of the state of things 





everywhere at the end of the last century, yet 
the restoring architects of this generation and 
the last have done more mischief than the 
neglect of the eighteenth century. In the 
year 1865 a writer tells of the destruction of 
monuments at Leigh in Essex. It is a shameful 
case, and we have not patience to repeat the 
details he gives. Another correspondent in 
1806 furnishes some mortuary inscriptions he 
had met with at Cirencester and North Leach, 
Gloucestershire. There seem to be some errors 
in them, though whether faults of the copyist or 
the printers it is impossible to say. Bombastic 
epitaphs do not entertain us. Those who take 
delight in such things will find two terrible 
specimens in an account of Frampton-Cotterell 
and Almondbury in the same county. 


The Martial Annals of the City of York. By 
the Rev. Czesar Caine. (Clark.)—This is 4 
sample of a class of books which, for the last 
few years, have been appearing in great numbers. 
They are generally well printed and illustrated, 
but they exhibit little research, and are com- 
piled chiefly from the labours of others. Infor- 
mation is hunted up from all quarters, but it is 
used without discrimination ; there is an almost 
complete ignorance of criticism, and little know- 
ledge, therefore, of what is trustworthy or not. 
Mr. Caine is more successful towards the end of 
his volume, when he deals with the military his- 
tory of York during the Hanoverian period. 
He seems to have gained access to the minute 
books of the Corporation of York, and to have 
taken from them an account of what was done 
in the city in 1745. He is able also to speak 
from his own personal knowledge of much that 
has happened in York in recent years. 


The History of the Town of Wrexham, tts 
Houses, Streets, Fields, and Old Families. Being 
the Fourth Part of ‘A History of the Town 
and Parish of Wrexham.’ By A. N. Palmer. 
(Wrexham, Woodall, Minshall & Thomas. )— 
Mr. Palmer is not a stylist, and no one will 
read his packed pages for any subtlety of 
thought or beauty of expression to be found 
there ; but he takes a businesslike view of the 
duties of the historian, and when the history 
of a small provincial town has to be written 
this is the right course. In his own line 
no one is more thorough. He takes his 
readers down each street, and then house by 
house he tells them what he knows ; and the 
amount of knowledge he has acquired it is 
really no exaggeration to call vast. Local his- 
torians too often think it a waste of time to 
record events of modern days, and thus know- 
ledge which would be much prized by our suc- 
cessors is permitted to drop out of memory. 
If any one wishes to estimate at its true value 
a work such as this, let him endeavour to 
realize what would be the value he would 
now put on a town history executed on these 
lines, if such a thing could have been, during the 
sixteenth century or the seventeenth. A time 
will soon arrive when the men and things of 
the Victorian era will have the charm which 
now invests the days of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts. It was certainly no fault of those who 
administered the licensing laws in the days of 
our fathers if anybody in Wrexham remained 
sober. The ‘‘ drinking privileges” were greater 
there than in any other place we ever heard of 
where there is not absolute free trade in 
stimulants. Mr. Palmer tells his readers that 
‘‘there were in 1849 in the town sixty licensed 
victuallers, five beershops, and four spirit 
vaults, so that about one house in every twenty 
was licensed for the sale of beer, wine, or 
spirits.” Some of these were evidently old 
hostelries (the names they bore are an almost 
certain indication of this), but we apprehend 
that by far the greater part of them were, like 
Pitt’s peers, things of new creation. Was there 
not another form of kinship between the two? 
We should not be surprised if some investigator 
of recent history, treading in Mr. Palmer’s 
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footsteps, should demonstrate that many of these 
drinking places owed their origin to the reckless- 
ness of electioneering agents or their employers. 
Wrexham has always taken a keen interest in 
political strife. In the seventeenth century 
most of the people seem to have espoused the 
popular side although, or perhaps because, the 
king was lord of the manors of Wrexham Regis 
and Bromfield. ‘‘ Nowhere in North Wales,” 
says Mr. Palmer, ‘‘ was the Parliamentary party 
so numerous as here.” When, however, 
George I. came to the throne, the popular 
views had greatly changed. More than a 
quarter of a century had passed by since the 
revolution which placed William IIT. on the 
throne. Though great battles had been won, 
and a large stock of glory laid up for future 
use, the age had been by no means a golden one. 
Dissenters had been but in a small degree 
relieved from the pressure of unjust laws, taxes 
had increased at an alarming rate, and the 
dread of a foreign king of whom Englishmen 
knew nothing, except that he was reported to 
have treated his wife with cruelty, possessed the 
mind of all but a few of the more ardent 
Whigs. Wrexham seems to have felt these 
new influences very strongly, for ‘‘the town 
became furiously attached to the Stuart in- 
terest.” To show their love for the king 
over the water the mob wrecked two of the Dis- 
senting chapels ; and when a Wrexham man 
who was taken at Preston in July, 1715, suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, the church bells 
were set ringing in token of the popular joy. 
The burning of Dissenting chapels was a vigorous 
way of demonstrating the interest the townsmen 
felt in controversial divinity. The same spirit 
existed until a far more recent time ; it some- 
times exhibited itself in an amusing manner. 
When King Street was laid out, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman bought one of the plots of 
land for the purpose of building thereon a chapel 
for those of his own faith. When this became 
known, the vendor refused to complete the sale, 
on the ground that he had contracted to dispose 
of the property for the sake of a house being 
built thereon. The purchaser was not to be 
ousted out of his bargain. Hedid build a house 
thereon for the priest, all the rooms of which 
were on the ground floor, while the whole of 
the upper story was fitted up asachapel. This 
strangely contrived building was used for its 
original purpose until 1857, when a church 
was built. We do not know whether it exists 
still. If it does, the folk of Wrexham should 
preserve it as an historical monument. The 
author has given several pedigrees of families 
connected with Wrexham, which, so far as we 
are able to judge, are carefully compiled. He 
has also furnished a good and copious index. 
The History of Brighouse, Rastrick, and Hip- 
perholme. By J. Horsfall Turner. (Bingley, 
Harrison & Sons.)—Mr. Turner is the author 
of more books on local history than we can at 
present call to mind. They all have the same 
good qualities and the same glaring defects. An 
appreciation for minute facts, on the one hand, 
is accompanied by a discursiveness which is not 
a little provoking. The book before us may be 
said to consist of two parts: a valuable series 
of extracts from the Manorial Rolls and a series 
of contemporary biographies illustrated by por- 
traits. We trust these engravings are unlike 
the originals. If they do them justice, the men 
of Brighouse must be a terror to their neigh- 
bours. Asa matter of fact two or three of the 
persons pilloried here were in life known to us, 
and we should never have recognized them from 
their supposed portraits. The biographies which 
accompany these ugly things are not without 
interest. Those who come after us will be 
grateful to Mr. Turner for having put on record 
notes of local celebrities whose names may 
never attain to the dignity of a place in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, but who had no little 
celebrity in their own neighbourhood. The 
reason why this volume is of importance is that 





it contains a series of extracts from the Manorial 


Court Rolls. They have not been judiciously 
chosen, Latin and English being blended in a 
way not a little confusing to the student ; but 
still we have them, which isa great gain. These 
scraps will make the reader desire that the rolls 
should be printed without abridgment, for Mr. 
Turner’s scraps, though interesting in their way, 
are by no means evidence on which the historian 
can repose confidence. In 1307 it is stated that 
Richard le Nailer (he had evidently no surname) 
paid sixpence for licence to dig for sea coal and 
to make nails. Mr. Turner says that this is 
the earliest instance of coal-mining that he has 
met with. In 1348 and the following year we 
come upon the Black Death. It is a pity that 
Mr. Turner had not given in a tabular form the 
evidence which these rolls furnish regarding 
the greatest pestilence which ever swept over 
England; even as it is some information may be 
gained. Mr. Turner does not supply many notes, 
and when they occur they are sometimes wrong. 
A ‘‘lidyate ” is, he says, a swing gate used for 
the purpose of hindering cattle from straying, 
a vague and possibly erroneous statement. A 
lidyate at least usually means a gate between 
ploughed land and meadow, or pasture and 
meadow. Sometimes it seems to mean a gate 
at the entrance of a village used for the purpose 
of hindering cattle from straying from the open 
fields among the houses. In 1337 we are told 
that John Pynder and Jordan his brother, who 
was a ‘‘carnifex,” made bad use of the office. 
To this is added a note, ‘‘executioner.” Carni- 


fex may have this meaning, but here it is far 


more probable that it signifies butcher. There 
are several examples, in Mr. Turner’s quota- 
tions from these records, of repairs of the 
highways being regarded as a work of charity. 
Thus in 1554 a certain Richard Waterhouse held 
lands which were given in trust for the support 
of a chapel and also for the ‘‘mendyng the 
hyewayes and bridges next adjoining to the 
said messuage or tenement, or to the marying 
of pore maydens thereabout inhabiting.” Mr. 
Turner has, it is clear, a great love for anti- 
quarian lore. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that he does not arrange the material which he 
collects in a manner which would be more use- 
ful to his contemporaries and those who come 
after him. 


Bye-Gones relating to Wales and the Border 
Counties, 1891-2. Vol. II. Second Series. 
(Oswestry, Woodall, Minshall & Co.)— This 
reprint of the antiquarian or ‘‘notes and 
queries” column of a border weekly, the 
Oswestry Advertizer, continues its biennial 
appearance in book form, and holds the unique 
position of being the only publication of the 
kind issued in the service of historical research 
in Wales and the border counties. There are 
within that area three or four societies which 
possess journals of their own for more or less 
elaborate papers, but this is the commonplace 
book for the every-day memoranda of the obser- 
vant note-taker. Everything seems to find its 
way into ‘ Bye-Gones,’ so that it is a species of 
store-room in which are classified all the flot- 
sam and jetsam of folk-lore and popular ety- 
mologies, parish registers and archeological 
‘*finds,” together with the thousand and one 
other odds and ends that heip to fill up the 
mosaic of social life, so indispensable to the 
future historian. Amidst much that is very 
valuable, there are, however, many notes that 
might have been omitted with advantage from 
the reprint, though suitable enough for the 
weekly issue, and the only excuse for their re- 
appearance is to be found in the double purpose 
which a periodical of this kind has to serve. 
Besides placing on record the fugitive literature 
of research, it aims at popularizing historical 
studies, and at cultivating an appreciation of the 
past and its monuments, so that nothing may be 
lost through indifference, or destroyed in wanton 
vandalism. The present volume has not so 
many original contributions on historical matters 


+ the life-history of famous Englishmen an 
an 





as some of its predecessors, but its folk-lore col. 
lections have much increased in bulk and value 
A series of interesting letters addressed to the 
promoter of ‘The Myvyrian Archaiology of 
Wales’ by correspondents in search of manu. 
scripts is printed from the Additional MSS, in 
the British Museum. Another interesting 
feature is a discursive but instructive contro. 
versy as to the circumstances under which the 
chief officers of Welsh chartered towns were 
called mayors and bailiffs respectively ; but un- 
fortunately the next volume of ‘ Bye-Gones’ wil} 
have to deplore the loss of one of the contri- 
butors to this discussion and a diligent searcher 
of Welsh records, who has lately passed away in 
the person of Mr. E. Rowley Morris, formerly 
of Welshpool. Nor is the present volume with- 
out its ‘‘In Memoriam,” which takes the form 
of an appendix containing an appreciative bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Earl of Powis, 
dwelling more particularly upon his public life 
in connexion with Welsh and border move 
ments. 


A Calendar to the Feet of Fines for London 
and Middlesex. —Vol. I. Richard I. to Richard III, 
By W. J. Hardy and W. Page. (21, Old 
Buildings.)—In a recent communication to the 
Atheneum Mr. Walter Rye pointed out the 
great importance of such a calendar as this to 
students of Chaucer and others interested in 
the Middle Ages. Practical experience 
the frequent use of this little book have con- 
firmed the above favourable anticipations, and 
enable us to recommend it most heartily to all 
who take an interest in the early history of 
London and Middlesex. The historical value 
of these records is considerable from many 
points of view, and it would be only reasonable 
to anticipate still more interesting results from 
the publication of a further instalment of the 
conveyances of lands and premises in these two 
counties during the Tudor period. It is notice- 
able that in the excellent index to this calendar 
‘*filius ” or ‘‘ fitz” is rendered and placed under 
‘*son of,” a sensible and courageous method 
which is worthy of imitation in more preten- 
tious works. 


The Chronicles of Twyford. By Frederick 
John Snell. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—A 
work which professes itself to be ‘‘ something 
less formal than history” can scarcely be re- 
garded as a serious contribution to modem 
historical research. Mr. Snell’s book, however, 
is by no means devoid of merit. It is full of 
local information, more or less authentic, con- 
veyed in the form of very agreeable gossip ; 
whilst here and there some municipal record 
has been printed or some inscription preserved. 
There is mention, indeed, in the preface of 
‘‘appendices” containing ‘‘bye-laws of the 
town” and ‘other documents” hitherto un- 
printed; but these appear upon inspection 
somewhat disappointing. Mr. Snell gracefully 
acknowledges his obligations to a collaborator, 
whose ‘‘ extensive knowledge ” of Old Tiverton 
‘* was derived, in great part, from listening when 
a boy to the tales of his grandfather.” This 
circumstance, perhaps, will sufficiently describe 
the historical value of the book. The recent 
history of Tiverton is, however, more carefully 
worked out, and should prove useful for pur- 
poses of reference to residents or visitors, who 
will also find an ample source of entertainment 
in the legends and anecdotes with which the 
book abounds. 


How to Decipher and Study Old Docwments. 
By E. E. Thoyts. With an Introduction by 
C. Trice Martin. (Stock.)—We believe that 
this book is the work of a lady. Beyond doubt 
it is the work of a real enthusiast, who, having 
mastered the commonplaces of record study, 
is honestly desirous of smoothing the path of 
beginners who have hitherto depended on the 
assistance of dry and technical handbooks. The 
author has certainly been fortunate in obtaining 
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the approval and assistance of such a specialist 
4s Mr. Trice Martin, whose bright and learned 
introduction gives, as it were, the key-note of 
the work. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
, chapter on ‘‘ Character by Handwriting” was 
interpolated at the very commencement, espe- 
dally since the author admits that the subject 
has nothing in common with the study of “old 
documents.” The incongruousness of this 
chapter cannot fail to detract seriously from the 
ractical value of the book, and we trust that it 
may be found possible to exclude it in a second 
edition. 

Tae Oxford Historical Society has so largely 
confined its labours to the city and university 
of Oxford that we are glad to have a volume 
issued by it which recognizes that it has duties 
also towards the county and the diocese, even 
though this volume is not a good specimen of 
its kind, and falls grievously below the level 
which the Society has hitherto attained. Mrs. 
Bryan Stapleton’s book, Three Oxfordshire 
Parishes: a History of Kidlington, Yarnton, 
and Begbroke (Oxford, Clarendon Press), con- 
tains a mass of materials brought together with 
hardly an attempt to sift, arrange, or reconcile 
them. The writer, unfortunately, does not 
understand the technicalities of medizval 
tenures or medieval law, and sometimes sets 
down duplicate and discrepant accounts of the 
game course of history in different chapters. 
She explains what does not require explaining 
(.g., the plan of Domesday Book on p. 200), 
and indulges in rash etymologizing on local 
names ; but she forgets to explain those things 
which obviously call for explanation. Thus 
there is no proper description of Kidlington 
Church at all, nor does the index give us any 
help towards putting in order the facts about it. 
It is only by patient plodding through many 
chapters of miscellaneous contents that we learn 
that the church as rebuilt at the beginning 
of Henry III.’s reign is still represented 
by the existing nave arches and north door ; 
that the remainder—in particular the south or 
lady chapel, the south porch, and the font— 
belongs to a century later; that the church 
contained a screen and a ‘‘Jesus altar,” a 
steeple and an eighteenth century gallery at 
the west end, subsequently removed, also a 
chancel and carved benches ; and that the nave 
had a south aisle. We then find from inci- 
dental notices of coats of arms that this south 
aisle is called the Sydenham aisle, and that 
there exists a south transept ; further, a ‘‘ north 
aisle adjoining chancel,” and ‘‘ another north 
aisle where Thrup people bury.” Later on it 
— that the south or Lady chapel is 
identical with the Sydenham aisle. Clearly 
these scattered notices are quite inadequate 
for their purpose; and we could well have 
spared many of the domestic annals and pedi- 
grees of local worthies to get a simple account 
of the structure of the only important building 
in the village. Again, there is a whole chapter 
on ‘Hampden Manor” in Kidlington, without 
ahint where it lies, We have searched the 
book and the map printed at the end of it, 
and remain in total ignorance of its situation. 
Mrs. Stapleton has taken so much trouble in 
collecting her materials that it is a pity she did 
not arrange them in a plain chronological order, 
and not try to group them under leading 
families, &c., in such a way as to conceal the 
topographical facts from any but the most 
patient reader. The book is in truth so dis- 
orderly that it runs the risk of being estimated 
below its real merits. The lists taken from the 
Bishops’ registers at Lincoln, the notices printed 
ftom the parish registers, and the scattered 
information of all sorts relative to the three 
Parishes (especially Kidlington and Yarnton) 
are valuable and of a kind that certainly de- 
served publication by the Oxford Historical 
Society ; but we think the Society would have 

better advised had it handed over the 
materials to an editor possessed of more expe- 
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rience and more historical knowledge, so that 
they might have been properly co-ordinated 
and the somewhat numerous errors of detail 
revised. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Krptrne’s success in developing his new 
gold-field of Anglo-Indian incident has been so 
surprising that it is bound to attract a host of 
literary ‘‘ gentlemen adventurers.” Pick and 
shovel on shoulder (to pursue our mining 
metaphor a little further), they throng round the 
rich deposit of Eastern fact and fiction, and, in 
the phrase of Mr. Gilbert’s new contribution to 
the gaiety of nations, not an infant of them all 
but has issued its little prospectus. Yet no one, 
so far, has managed to do what our Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen would describe, in their forcible 
way, as ‘‘ jumping Rudyard’s claim.” From all 
their work we miss the impress of that genius 
which gave us ‘The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney’ and ‘ The Man who would be King.’ 
Of the output of this promising, if somewhat 
imitative industry the present volume, A Black 
Prince, and other Stories (Lawrence & Bullen), by 
theauthor of ‘Told inthe Verandah,’ may be taken 
as a favourable specimen. It is a smartly-written 
book of considerable merit, and quite fulfils its 
purpose of providing an hour’s amusement for 
the boudoir or the smoking-room. More than 
that we cannot say for it, for, truth to tell, what 
lends so pungent a flavour to Mr. Kipling’s 
slightest sketches, the incommunicable gift of 
style, is strangely absent from its pages. The 
most satisfactory tale is that from which its 
name is taken, a really amusing study of the 
lion-hunting propensities of the British duchess. 
The adventures of Joseph Manuel, son of a 
half-caste surgeon, who adopts for a few brief 
months the style, title, and national costume 
of the Rajah of Lilipatam, and snatches a fear- 
ful joy from ball-rooms and country houses 
until he is finally confronted with the resident 
of his supposed principality, are genuinely 
humorous. ‘ Burnt Fingers,’ ‘Who was Mrs. 
Dubersome?’ and ‘Shameful Behaviour’ are 
clever and cynical stories of Anglo - Indian 
society, with which the author (as his former 
book showed) has more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘Mr. Magnus” we have all known and 
disliked in other walks of life for a pretentious 
jack-in-oftice, and we are heartily glad when 
his arrogant treatment of an English aristocrat 
travelling incognito lands him in confusion and 
disgrace. The other papers are chiefly composed 
of the mere journalistic padding which fills up 
the regulation 250 pages in books of this class. 


In These Eighty Years (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) the Rev. Henry Solly has written a very 
full account of all the public movements in which 
he has taken part throughout a long and busy 
life, and has put on record many personal ex- 
periences that are interesting. His father was 
a wealthy and influential City merchant who lost 
his fortune through no fault of his own, and the 
youth who had been educated for a position of 
affluence had te push his own way in the world. 
In that, however, he showed far less zeal and 
had far less success than in his services to others. 
After some years of uncongenial employment in 
several counting-houses, where his scanty leisure 
was spent in writing essays and plays, he became 
a Unitarian minister with a stipend of 70l. a 
year, to which his wife made some addition by 
taking a few pupils, As a lad he made the 
acquaintance of John Stuart Mill and his brother, 
and his friendships widened when, in 1851, he 
settled in London and became a disciple of, or 
fellow worker with, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Charles Kingsley, and other Churchmen liberal 
enough to associate with him. His interest in 
Maurice’s Working Men’s College led to his 
starting of the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union, with which his name is especially 
associated ; and he has devoted most of his 
energies to this and kindred enterprises from 





1861 till quite recently. There appear to have 
been few public men with whom his _philan- 
thropic work, extending over nearly half a cen- 
tury, did not bring him into more or less inti- 
mate relations, and a great many are mentioned 
in his pages ; but the late Lord Lyttelton, always 
a generous subscriber to his various projects, is 
almost the only man about whom he has much 
that is fresh to say. 


Weird Tales from Northern Seas. From the 
Danish of Jonas Lie by R. Nisbet Bain. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—The works of Jonas Lie 
are by no means so well known in this country 
as they ought to be. His strength lies in his 
knowledge of the ways of life of the homely 
fisher folk of Helgoland and Finmark, who seek 
their livelihood in the wild seas there, and oft- 
times find death instead. Storm and tempest, 
however, and the icy cold which makes a man 
loose his hold of the upturned keel to which he 
has for hours been clinging, are not the only 
enemies dreaded of these fishermen. There is 
the Dravg—a malignant demon who sails the seas 
in a half boat, and is never seen but by a man 
who is about to die; and there is the Gan-Finn, 
who sells fair winds by the sackful, but gives 
away such unsaleable wares as raging storms 
and dense sea fogs to those who have offended 
him, and sends his messengers the gan-flies to 
scatter disease which means death. Given these 
forces and many more, there is material enough 
and to spare for weird stories. Some of them, 
however, are more grim than weird. ‘The 
Twelve Cormorants of Andveer,’ though rather 
too shadowy, is the one which we like best. 
‘The Fisherman and the Dravg’ is powerful. 
Mr. Bain’s translation of Jonas Lie’s stories is 
not quite so well done as that which he recently 
published of Hans Christian Andersen’s. Certain 
forms of expression (as, for instance, ‘‘ grew all 
of a shiver,” ‘‘ blood flew from his nose,” ‘‘ was 
like to have had apoplexy,” ‘‘ they were like to 
have rolled off their chairs,” ‘‘ bothering his 
head,” ‘‘a stuffy vapour”) are altogether out of 
place in a ‘‘ weird” story, and undesirable in 
any. We should like Mr. Bain to bestow some 
attention on the verb ‘‘ to dare,” which he nearly 
always misuses ; and if he would weed out every 
superfluous ‘‘so” and ‘‘such” his book would 
be improved. It seems to us, too, that ‘‘ yon 
laddie” is not an equivalent for Hin Karen 
(the devil). 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish Russia’s 
March towards India, by ‘‘ An Indian Officer,” 
in two volumes, with asomewhat misleading map. 
The proofs do not seem to have had very care- 
ful revision, as we find the well-known ‘“‘ M. L.” 
explained as ‘‘ Lesur.” In the map the pink 
tint of India is given to the southern slopes of 
the Pamir at the Baroghil Pass, but not to 
Chitral nor to anything within a hundred miles 
of Chitral. The Afghan slate colour is extended 
over the districts which contain the important 
British posts of Lundi Khotal, of the Kurram 
Valley, and of Apozai. In a book which pro- 
fesses to deal with the history of a military 
problem it would have been well to give 
the military frontier instead of a merely 
nominal civil frontier, which itself has been 
departed from on the Kashmir side. There 
are no new facts or views in these volumes. 


MM. Leckne, Ovpin & Co. publish the 
fourth part of L’Europe politique, by M. Léon 
Sentupéry, which deals with the United King- 
dom under the title of ‘* La Grande Bretagne.” 
The volume contains a good deal of information 
which may be found useful by foreigners, but 
unfortunately the author has not allowed any 
Englishman to read his proofs, and the result 
is that he makes a number of mistakes sa 
terrible that in this country his book will not 
pass muster, and will be thought by those who 
look at it hastily to be far less good than it is 
in fact. For example, take in the list of 
journals the following entry : ‘‘ Scheffield Daily 
Tlegraph (Télégraphe quotidien de Scheffield),— 
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journal conservateur, parait & Portsmouth : | (Bemrose),—Of High and Low Degree, by H. May not you rejoice as I, 

répandu dans le Hampshire.” A great part of | Milman (S.P.C.K.),— Mynheer Joe, by St. Seeing the sky ; 

M. Léon Sentupéry’s Seok is very good indeed, | George Rathborne (Henderson),—The Squire Change to heaven revealed, and bid 


and, although it cannot supersede the monu- 
mental work of Comte de Franqueville, it will 
be found useful by foreign journalists in too 
great a hurry to look through much larger 
volumes. 


L’Alsace-Lorraine et la Paix—La Dépéche 
d’Ems, by M. Jean Heimweh, published by 
MM. Armand Colin & Co., sets forth once more 
the well-known views of the author in favour of 
the neutralization of Alsace; but the last part 
—that on the Ems despatch—which is a reprint 
of an article from a French magazine, is well 
worth having in book form. It contains a full 
statement of those recent admissions or boasts 
by Prince Bismarck which constitute an im- 
portant piece of history. 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan 
the ninth volume of the library edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s works, containing Demeter, and other 
Poems. The same publishers have sent us a 
second edition of Prof. Butcher’s pleasant dis- 
quisitions on Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
in which the essays on Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ have 
been withdrawn and a chapter on “‘The Dawn 
of Romanticism in Greek Poetry” has been 
substituted for them.—Messrs. Blackwood have 
forwarded a new edition of Lady Martin’s essays, 
On some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters, 
and one of Sir Theodore Martin’s well-known 
translations of Poems and Ballads of Heinrich 
Heine.—A tasteful reprint of The Scarlet Letter 
comes to us from Mr. W. Scott.—A revised and 
enlarged issue of Miss Barlow’s Bogland Studies 
has been brought out by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton.—The Lady Maud has been added 
to the handy reprint of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
novels which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are 
issuing. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., the new pub- 
lishers of Dod, have sent us the fifty-fourth 
issue of that handy and useful peerage.—The 
Railway Diary of Messrs. McCorquodale, a 
cheap and well-arranged volume, has also 
reached us; and so has The Baptist Handbook 
for 1894 (Veale, Chifferiel & Co.), a careful 
compilation. A number of drawings of new 
chapels are given. Few of them are satisfactory 
specimens of architecture. 


WE have on our table The Works of Horace, 
translated by the Rev. J. C. Elgood (Sonnen- 
schein),—Livy, Books XXI. and XXII., edited 
by J. B. Greenough and T. Peck (Ginn),—In 
Re Walt Whitman, edited by his Literary 
Executors (Philadelphia, McKay),—The Story of 
Napoleon Bonaparte (Chambers),—A New Guide 
to Shrewsbury, by R. Bradley (Shrewsbury, 
Livesey),—Picture of Wales during the Tudor 
Period, by J. B. Nevins (Liverpool, Howell),— 
The Avon English Reader, Books I. and II. 
(Pitman),—The Happy Reader, Part III, by 
E. L. Young (Simpkin),—Key to Pitman’s 
Shorthand Instructor (Pitman),—Electric Light- 
ing and Power Distribution, by W. P. Maycock, 
Part III. (Whittaker),—The Chemistry of Fire, 
by M. M. P. Muir (Methuen),— Work, Vol. V. 
(Cassell),—The Principles of Fitting, by J. H. 
(Whittaker),—Hand and Heart, 1893, edited 
by the Rev. C. Bullock (‘ Home Words’ Office), 
—Where Glory Calls, by R. Simkin (W. H. 
Allen),—The Cholera Epidemic of 1892 in the 
Russian Empire, by F. Clemow, M.D. (Long- 
mans),—The Uniform System of Accounts for 
Hospitals and Public Institutions, by H. ©. 
Burdett (The Scientific Press),—The Temperance 
Science Reading Book, hy J. Topham (Jar- 
rold), — The Correspondence between Dr. 
Chalmers and the Earl of Aberdeen in 1839 
and 1840 (Edinburgh, Douglas),—De Genere 
Human, by H. W. Bowen (Boston, U.S., 
Cupples),—A Manual of the Typewriter (Pit- 
man),—Biskra and the Oases and Desert of the 
Zibans, by A. E. Pease (Stanford),— Wrestling 
and Wrestlers, by J. Robinson and 8, Gilpin 





of Bratton (S.P.C.K.),—In the Grip of the 
Algerine, transcribed by R. Leighton (S.8.U.), 
—The Lost Trader, by H. Frith (Chambers),— 
A Liberal Education, by Mrs. G. Martyn 
(Warne),—Hartmann the Anarchist, by E. D. 
Fawcett (Arnold),—Stories of a Western Town, 
by O. Thanet (Low), —and Dick’s Match, 
(S.P.C.K.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Robinson’s oo A. W.) The Church Catechism Explained, 
1 . 2/ cl. 


te) 
Fine Art. 
Carroll’s (L.) Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded, with 46 Illustra- 
tions by H. Furniss, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Figaro Illustré, Vol. 1893, folio, 42/ cl. 
Radford’s (D.) Songs for Somebody, pictured by G. W. B., 
Japanese Edition, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Dabbs (G. H. R.) and Righton’s (E.) Dante, a Dramatic 
Poem, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Morison’s (J.) Doorside Ditties, cr. 8vo. 3/6 parchment. 
History and Biography. 
Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth, by One of their 
Descendants, roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Philology. 
Delavigne’s (C.) Louis XI., Tragédie, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. W. Eve, 2/cl. (Pitt Press.) 
Klee’s (G.) Die deutschen Heldensagen, edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &., by H. J. Wolstenholme, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
(Pitt Press.) 
Mérimée’s (P.) Colomba, edited by A. R. Ropes, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
(Pitt Press.) 
General Literature. 
Bell’s (Rev. J.) Biblical and Shakespearean Characters Com- 
pared, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Gelbhaus (S.): Die Targumliteratur, Part 1, 2m. 50. 
Kautzsch (E.): Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments 
iibers., Part 10, No. 1, 2m. 
Meyer (P.): Die Haupturkunden f. die Geschichte der 
Athoskléster, 10m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bachelin (L.): Castel-Pelesch, 50fr. 
Fraipont (G.): L’Eventail, l’Ecran, le Paravent, 50fr. 
Sauer (B.): Der Torso v. Belvedere, 4m. 
Drama, 
Xanrof et Bac: Tout le Théatre, 4fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Marcuse (A.): Die hawaiischen Inseln, 9m. 
Philology. 
Genty (T.): Notes sur Darés le Phrygien et sa Traduction 
par Charles de Bourgueville, 25fr. 


Koch (A ): Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritte in der Lehre 
v. den Gihrungs-Organismen, 8m. 60. 
General Literature. 
Daudet (A.): Entre les Frises et Ja Rampe, 2fr. 
Picard (L.) et Bouchard (G.): Ecole du Cavalier, 10fr. 
Pouvourville (A. de): La Politique indo-chinoise, 1892-3, 








3fr. 50, 
TO A CAT. 
STATELY, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 


Here to sit by me, and turn 
Glorious eyes that smile and burn, 
Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 
On the golden page I read. 


All your wondrous wealth of hair, 
Dark and fair, 

Silken-shaggy, soft and bright 

As the clouds and beams of night, 

Pays my reverent hand’s caress 

Back with friendlier gentleness, 


Dogs may fawn on all and some 
As they come; 

You, a friend of loftier mind, 

Answer friends alone in kind, 

Just your foot upon my hand 

Softly bids it understand. 


Morning round this silent sweet 
Garden-seat 

Sheds its wealth of gathering light, 

Thrills the gradual clouds with might, 

Changes woodland, orchard, heath, 

Lawn, and garden there beneath, 


Fair and dim they gleamed below: 
Now they glow 

Deep as even your sunbright eyes, 

Fair as even the wakening skies. 

Can it not or can it be 

Now that you give thanks to see ? 








Earth reveal the heaven it hid 
All night long from stars and moon, 50 
Now the sun sets all in tune? 


What within you wakes with day 
Who can say? 
All too little may we tell, 
Friends who like each other well, 
What might haply, if we might, 
Bid us read our lives aright, 
A. C. SWINBURNE, 





THE GREEK EQUIVALENT OF VRI/TRA, 
Oxford, Dec. 24, 1893, 
I HAVE seen a letter by the Rev. A. L. May. 
hew in the Athenewm of December 16th, in 
which he appeals to certain phonetic laws 
found in Brugmann’s’ grammar, in some 
recent numbers of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, and 
elsewhere, in order to show that the mytho. 
logical equation of Vritra=’OpOpés is no longer 
tenable. I have not one word to say against 
the phonetic rules to which he appeals, nor 
were they quite unknown to me. All I can say 
is that I believe I have an answer to every one 
of the objections raised by himself. At present, 
however, I am so overwhelmed with clearing off 
arrears and finishing work which I am bound to 
finish, that I cannot possibly make time for 
discussing this and other kindred questions in 
the Atheneum; nor would the Athenewm be 
willing to give up the number of columns 
required for the proper treatment of such 4 
question. At my time of life I find it physically 
impossible to answer every objection that 
may be raised against what I have written, ot 
to break a lance with everybody who throws 
down the gauntlet. In Germany a professor 
over seventy is understood to be excused from 
this kind of literary warfare. He is only called 
out with the Landsturm, when the whole country 
is in flames. I hope, therefore, that Mr. Mayhew 
will not consider my present abstention dis. 
courteous. If my health lasts, he will be sure 
to see what I have written about the whole 
problem which underlies such mythological 
equations as Vritra=’OpOpés, for I still prefer, 
with Gerhard, Braun, Liddell and Scott, and 
many others, the lectio difficilior of ’OpOpés to 
that of "Op@os. At present I simply cannot 
write. I have not yet worked my way through 
the books and journals accumulated here during 
my long stay on the Bosphorus ; I have during 
the last fortnight sent off more than a hundred 
letters of thanks for congratulations or my 
seventieth birthday, and I have not yet 
finished with them ; I had during this term to 
deliver a presidential address at the Historical 
Theological Society and two lectures on ‘ Ancient 
Prayers’ before the University ; I am printi 
my translations of the ‘Sukhavati-vyiha’ an 
the ‘ Vagrakkhedika Pragii-paramita’; I am 
seeing two volumes of the ‘* Sacred Books of the 
East,” and one volume of the German transla- 
tion of my Gifford Lectures, through the press ; 
and I am finishing two articles to appear in the 
January monthlies. With all this I have to 
repare a course of lectures on the ‘ Vedints 
hilosophey ’ for the Royal Institution ; and, as 
if that were not enough, I am now asked to 
repare anew edition of my ‘Chips.’ I should 
ike to read the ‘ Life’ of my old friend Stanley 
and some other books, but I cannot. Will not 
people have mercy on a septuagenarian, and 
abstain from writing letters to him which, with 
the best will, he cannot answer ? . 
F. Max MG.1eR. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ BRONZE.” 
In the ‘New English Dictionary’ the ety: 
mology of bronze is left unsolved. 943 
In the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangais®, 
by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, the followin 
solution is given. It is said to be borrow 
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the Ital. bronzo, which comes from the 

tin Brundusium, the Latin name of Brindisi. 

It is added that Pliny mentions es brundisinwm, 

so that Brundusium has given its name to 

bronze. Moreover, “‘la bronze corinthiane” is 
quoted from Rabelais, v. 37. 

This is all very well, but there is not an 
stom of proof, beyond the reference to Pliny, 
which is, of course, important. From Pliny to 
Rabelais is a very long jump. We may fairly 
ask for some further light upon the subject. 
And it is because a friend has kindly furnished 
me with tangible evidence that I venture to 
write this. e result is that the etymology 
above suggested is clearly right. 

The suggestion is due to M. Berthelot, who 
gave it, as a likely guess, in his ‘ Introduction 
} la Chimie des Anciens et du moyen Age,’ 
pp. 275-279. 

The evidence is due to the same author. He 
has just published the first volume of an im- 
portant work, entitled ‘La Chimie au moyen 
Age.’ At p. 21 of this volume he adduces the 
earliest mention which he has yet found of the 
modern name of bronze. Of course, the metal 
ismuch older ; but in the earliest times it had 
other names. 

It occurs ina MS. now at Lucca, written in 
the time of Charlemagne (768-814), and printed 
by Muratori in his ‘ Antiquitates Italicee,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 364-387, with the title ‘‘Compositiones ad 
tingenda musiva,” which contains a number of 
recipes relating to metals and painting. One 
of these, printed by Berthelot (as above, p. 21), 
mns thus: ‘‘De compositio[ne] brandisii: 
gramen, partes duo ; plumbi, parte una ; stagni, 

una.” 

Here brandisit is either a variant, or an error 
for brundisit. The scribe clearly did not know 
- origin; so his evidence is the more valu- 
able. 

M. Berthelot had already shown, in his 
‘Introduction & la Chimie ’ (as above), pp. 216, 
279, that bronze was called Bpevrnciov in a 
Greek MS. on alchemy of the eleventh century. 
This is only another form of Brundusium. And 
it was thus that the author first connected 
bronze with Brundisium ; and here that he first 
cited Pliny. 

He has lately found more references, duly 

cited in his latest work, p. 357. Thus, in the 
Lucca MS. (see Muratori, as above, ii. 386), he 
again finds ‘‘Alia compositio brandisii,” in 
which, in place of the tin, there is a half-part of 
tin and a half-part of glass. 
“In Ducange, s.v. bruntus (i.e. under a wrong 
heading), we find, ‘‘Compositio brundi: sume 
eraminis partes duas, plumbi unam, stanni 
tnam.” Here brundi is clearly short for brun- 
dist, The reference to ‘Palladius de Archi- 
tectura’ is wrong, and M. Berthelot has not 
found it. 

Similar recipes for bronze occur in other 

In a MS. at Schlestadt, of the tenth 
century, is one beginning ‘‘Compositio Brin- 
disii” ; and another beginning ‘‘Compositio 
brondisono ” (sic). Read brondisino, 

Tn a treatise called ‘Mapp Clavicula,’ 
printed, from one of the MSS., by A. Way, 
m Archeologia, vol. xxxii., there is a reference 
fo mirrors. One of the MSS. has ‘ Brun- 
disini speculi.” This is a clear reference to the 
use of bronze for mirrors, as in Pliny, and 
ferves to clinch the whole matter. See Pliny, 
‘Nat. Hist.’ xxxiii. 9, xxxiv. 17. 

‘We thus have the forms brandisium, brun- 
isium, brindisium, answering to Ital. bronzo 
(for *brond’so) ; and the adjectival forms brun- 
‘sinus, brondisino, answering to Ital. bronzino, 
quoted by Florio. All the pieces of evidence, 
when put together, fairly prove the etymology 
Tequired. And it is to M. Berthelot that we 
owe both the suggestion and the proof. 

Perhaps we may regard the adjectival forms 

ondisino, bronzino, as the true originals, whence 
the substantive bronzo was evolved. 

Watrer W. SxKzart. 





THE DEAN OF ELY. 


By the death of Dr. Merivale we have lost 
an excellent Latinist of the already old school, 
and a Churchman who was more akin to the 
scholarly divines of fifty years ago than to 
the modern type of dean. The Merivales are 
said to have athe of Huguenot origin, and 
on their arrival in England settled in 
Northamptonshire, but in the last century 
they are found in the west of England. 
The son of John Merivale of Barton, the 
translator of Pulci and Fortiguerra, of Dante 
and Schiller, and the brother of Herman 
Merivale, Charles Merivale was educated at 
Harrow and at his father’s college at Cam- 
bridge, St. John’s, where he was placed fourth 
in the first class of the Classical Tripos of 1830. 
He became Tutor of St. John’s, and retained 
the post down to 1848, when he accepted a 
college living in Essex. Settled in a country 
parsonage, he pressed on with a work 
which had already engaged his attention, 
and the first volume of ‘The History of the 
Romans under the Empire’ appeared in 1850, 
and met with general favour. The seventh and 
last volume—Dr. Merivale did not desire to 
compete with Gibbon, and closed his labours 
with the accession of Commodus—was published 
in 1862. In the mean time, in 1852, he had 
edited Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha, and in 
1853 he had issued another volume for schools, 
perhaps the most widely circulated of all his 
writings, ‘The Fall of the Roman Republic’; 
while in the following year he brought out a 
translation of Abeken’s well-known work, 
‘Cicero in seinen Briefen.’ In 1862 he cele- 
brated his completion of his magnum opus by 
the publication of a translation into elegant 
Latin hexameters of the ‘Hyperion’ of Keats. 
In 1863 his merits were recognized by the 
Speaker’s nomination of him as Chaplain of 
the House of Commons; in 1864 and 1865 he 
was Boyle Lecturer, his subjects being ‘The 
Conversion of the Roman Empire’ and the 
‘Conversion of the Northern Nations,’ and in 
1869 he was appointed Dean of Ely. 

After his elevation to the deanery Dr. Meri- 
vale produced no work of importance. He pub- 
lished a translation of the Iliad; he brought out 
a ‘General History of Rome’ in one volume for 
schools, and to the ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient History” 
he contributed a volume on the Roman Trium- 
virates ; and he also printed ‘ Four Lectures on 
Epochs of Early Church History,’ which he had, 
if we remember right, delivered at Ely ; but 
these volumes did not increase, if they did not 
diminish, his reputation. 

The Dean could hardly be called an eloquent 

reacher. His style was rhetorical, but he 
acked the fire of an orator, and consequently 
he left his audience cold. He seemed always 
on the verge of some thrilling passage, but the 
passage never came. His fame will rest on his 
‘History of the Roman Empire,’ a workmanlike 
performance which would have been still more 
valuable had the author availed himself of such 
aids as numismatics and epigraphy supply. He 
was too much inclined to confine himself to 
printed authorities. But, whatever its defects, 
it was the work of a scholar thoroughly pains- 
taking, able to form his own opinions, and 
cautious and considerate in arriving at them. 








NICHOLAS BREAKESPEARE. 
British Museum, Dec., 1893. 

So very little is known of the parentage or 
kindred of the only Englishman, Nicholas 
Breakespeare, who ever attained to the Chair of 
St. Peter, that no apology is needed for intro- 
ducing to the notice of your readers the accom- 
panying document, which I discovered this 
week in that marvellous storehouse of historical 
treasures the Muniment Room of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in his able 
article on Adrian IV. (the name which Nicholas 





Breakespeare assumed on becoming Pope) im 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ can 
only tell us that ‘‘his early history is obscure- 
His name is said to have been Nicholas Break- 
spear. His father was a poor man who became, 
a monk in the Monastery of St. Albans and left 
his son without a protector.” - 

We now can supplement this scanty informa- 
tion with the welcome news that the Pope had 
a brother Ranulph, a clerk in Holy Orders, 
who tried to wrest the benefice of Feering, in 
Essex, from the rightful patrons, Walter, Abbat, 
and the convent of Westminster, and, failing in 
his attempt, fled to the Abbey of Missenden, 
in Buckinghamshire, where he became a monk. 
Being summoned, at the instance of the Abbat 
of Westminster, to appear before his diocesan, 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, whom Pope 
Adrian’s successor had appointed to hear the 
case, he, after many allegations, unresérvedly 
gave up the benefice. The document further 
supplies us with another ‘kinsman of Pope 
Addie, for it proceeds to tell us that ‘his 
brother Ranulph had a son called N. (doubtless 
Nicholas, after his distinguished uncle), who 
became bail for his father’s fair dealing in thé 
matter of the surrender of the benefice, ‘and 
pledged the whole fief held by him of the Abbat 
of St. Albans. 

Gilbert Foliot was Bishop of London from 
A.D. 1163 to 1188, and Walter was Abbat of 
Westminster from the year 1176 to the year 
1191, so that this document must be between 
A.D. 1176 and 1188. Adrian himself, who: is 
spoken of as dead, ‘‘ bone memorie,” deceased 
on the 30th of August, 1159. So many: important 
witnesses are given that it might: be possible to 
date the exact year of the proceedings. 

Epwarp Scorr. | 


G[ilbertus Foliot] dei gratia’ Londoniensis epis- 
copus, Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis, ad quos 
hee littere peruenerint, salutem in domino, Quia 
rerum gestarum series nisi litterarum excipiantur 
apicibus processu temporis ab humana facile pote- 
runt excidere memoria scripto commode commit- 
tuntur et provide, ut finita semel negocia pace 
debita conquiescant et iniuste calumpniantibus 
penitus excludatur litigandi aditus et facultas. Hac 
igitur ratione finem cause que inter dileetum nos- 
trum W[alterum] abbatem Westmonasterii et 
Ranulfum clericum de Feringes nobis a summo 
pontifice delegate uertebatur pagine beneficio duxi- 
mus committendum, ut quod in ea domini papé 
gessimus auctoritate cunctis fieret liquidum et 
peruersa machinantibus denuo litem super ea 
suscitandi adimeremus regressum. A sede siquidem 
apostolica mandatum euscepimus ut memoratum 
R{anulfum] clericum quem supradictus ‘abbas in 
manibus abbatis de messendene sectulo abre- 
nunciasse et in eius ecclesia religionis — habi- 
tum assumpsisse asseuerauerat moneremus dili- 
gentius et commissa nobis auctoritate compel. 
Teremus ecclesiam de Feringes ad abbatem West. 
monasterii pertinentem quam idem R[anulfus] 
iniuste presumpsit et illicite detinere sepedicto 
abbati restituere, uel in nostra presentia remota 
appellatione iusticie sibi_plenitudinem exhibere, 
Nos igitur iniuncta nobis ad debitum uolenteg 
effectum perducere, partes scitari fecimus, quibugs 
coram nobis comparentibus sepenominatus R[anul- 
fus] frater quondam bone memorie pape A riani 
post multas hinc inde lites et allegaciones iuri [sic] 

uod in ecclesia de Feringes habuerat.et habere se 
Tieahes in nostra et multorum presentia renunciauit, 
et ecclesiam ipsam tam spontanee quam absolute in 
manus nostras refutauit, et quod eandem nec per 
se nec per alium decetero repeteret, nec in ea 
iuris aliquid uendicaret iuramento corporaliter 
prestito firmiter repromisit. Ipsius etiam R[anulfi} 
filius N[icolaus] nomine simile prestitit sacramen+ 
tum, et preterea se in hac re pro patre suo fideius- 
sorem constituit, et ne temere pater suus uel ipsé 
contra iuramentum suum uenire presumerent totum 
feodum quod idem N[{icolaus] de-abbate’ sancti 
Albani tenet pignori obligauit. Hiis uero gestis 
solempniter nos supradictam ecclesiam de Feringes 
abbati Westmonasterii restituimus, et “Magistro 
Mauricio domini abbatis clerico eam de ipso 
tenandam R{anulfo] in hoc assensum ’ prebente 
concessimus, ét ut hec firmitatis robur optineant in 
posterum, pagine presentis inscriptione et nostri 
pariter sigilli apposicione confirmare. eurauimus, et 
communire, ¢ { ; 

Testibus, Megitro David, Magistro. Henrico de 
Norhamtone, Magistro ulfo de Alta’ Ripa, 
Radulfo de Chiltone, Radulfo’ cantore, ‘Waltero 
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Laurentio Uacca, Oseberto de 
ae tS G. aurifabro, Roberto de Bvreswelle, 
Ri o Agillun, Johanne clerico, et multis aliis. 
Endorsement: Testimonium episcopi Londo- 
niensis super abiuratione facta a Ranulfo ecclesie 
de Feringes. 


elemosinario, 





BACON AND BARTHOLOMEW ANGLICUS. 
Modern School, Bedford. 

THe publication of some extracts from 
Bartholomew’s encyclopedia seems to be a 
proper time to raise the question, ‘‘ Who was 
the professor at Paris so much blamed by Roger 
Bacon?” a question to which I have ventured to 

suggest the reply—Bartholomew Anglicus. 
T heve drawn up a hand list of some of the 

identifications given by Bacon. 


Bacon’s Unknown. 
” A Franciscan. 
2) A most famous professor at Paris, 
3) Not a student at any university. 
4) Has written ‘De Naturalibus.’ 
(5) In twenty books or so. 
(6) Knows no Greek, Hebrew, or Arabic. 
(7) Knows no mathematics, optics, 
physical science. 
(8) Probably well-to-do and well connected. 
3} Writings characterized by (a) ‘‘ vanitas 
puerilis infinita”; (b) ‘‘falsitas ineflabilis”; 
(c) serious omissions in his plan. 
(10) A Master in Theology or in Philosophy. 
(11) Living in 1267. 
The result of applying these to Bartholomew 
is :— 
(1) agrees; (2) agrees; (3) no university 
history ; (4) has written ‘De Proprietatibus 
Rerum’; (5) in nineteen books; (6) agrees ; 


and 


(7) agrees ; (8)(traditionally) agrees ; (9) agrees ; 
(10) Master in Theology ; (11) agrees. 

These identifications are vague, no doubt, 
but the number of persons they can fit must be 
extremely limited, and I should be glad of any 
help in the way of suggestions. 


Rosert STEELE. 





MR. WATKISS LLOYD. 


In the person of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd English 
literature and scholarship have lost a thorough, 
an enthusiastic, and a most disinterested adept. 
I use the word ‘‘disinterested ” advisedly, 
because it was this very characteristic that 
determined his career. Had the learned Shak- 
spearean commentator and historian of Greece 
and Sicily courted popularity, had he whilst 
instructing endeavoured to please, this memorial 
notice would most likely have been very differ- 
ent. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s learning was im- 
mense. In his endeavour to make it serviceable 
to the world in general, in his persistent con- 
scientiousness, he overlooked the fact that a 
writer on abstruse points of criticism occupies 
a higher plane than his reader. The ‘ History 
of Sicily’ and of ‘Greece under Pericles,’ sug- 
gestive and scholarly as they are, required a 
lighter style, rearrangement, and condensation ; 
the very wealth of material at command stood 
in the way of success. On the other hand, the 
erudite annotations of the Aldine Shakspeare 
have found a permanent place in literature, 
whilst many scattered papers on classical and 
archeological subjects would form a delightful 
volume. The ‘Sophoclean Trilogy,’ reprinted 
from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, is 
one of these, and shows the writer at his best. 

In his novel and, to the majority, startling 
theory concerning Shakspeare’s plays, namely, 
that they were written in blank verse, he had 
the sympathy of his warm friend the late Lord 
Houghton. His lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution on Homer elicited an enthusiastic eulo- 
gium from Browning. The appreciation of the 
few compensated for the neglect of the many. 
Neither as writer nor lecturer did Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd attain popularity. A delightful talker, a 
staunch friend, of genial temper, the learned 
Shakspearean and Homeric scholar will be 





lovingly remembered by those of his friends 
who survive him. Lord Houghton, Browning, 
Samuel Sharpe, he had outlived all these. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd married a daughter of the 
late Dr. Beale, with whom he found that home 
sunshine which he was never tired of saying 
more than made up for every other drawback in 
life. He died at 43, Upper Gloucester Place, 
Regent’s Park, on the 22nd inst., after a brief 
and painless illness, leaving two children, a son 
and daughter, with his widow, to lament their 
loss. M. B.-E. 


In Mr. Watkiss Lloyd this journal has lost 
one of its oldest and ablest contributors. His 
wide knowledge of ancient history and archzo- 
logy, which rested on the sound foundation of 
good scholarship, made him a most excellent 
judge of the work of others, and his natural 
independence led him to examine every theory 
for himself ; nor was he at all inclined, like too 
many of our young archeologists, to accept what 
he found in the last German work on the sub- 
ject. Indeed, while he had a great regard for 
K. O. Miller and his contemporaries, he had a 
wholesome distrust of the tendency of the Teu- 
tonic professors to invent new theories for the 
sake of spreading their own reputation. 

Mr. Lloyd was one of the most laborious 
and at the same time most modest of men—one 
whom it was a pleasure to know, and who was 
always ready to help any one who sought his 
aid. 


Literary Gossip. 


Tue late Sir W. H. Gregory had during 
the closing years of his life compiled a 
volume of reminiscences, social and poli- 
tical, and these are now being edited by 
his widow, Lady Gregory, and will form a 
volume which is to be published by Mr. 
John Murray next spring. Sir William’s 
recollections dated back to the days of Lord 
George Bentinck, and he was known 
through life as a brilliant and sympathetic 
companion and raconteur. His varied expe- 
riences and attainments as man of the 
world and sportsman, politician, colonial 
administrator, and art amateur brought him 
into contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men, and the volume containing his recol- 
lections ought to rank among the most 
interesting of its class. 

THe governing body of Westminster 
School has decided that henceforward at 
every election to Queen’s Scholarships a 
certain number of the candidates who take 
the highest places in the Challenge shall 
have the right of choosing whether they 
will reside in the college building or not. 
The proportion will, it seems, be one-third. 
Of the sixty Queen’s Scholars only forty will 
be obliged to live in the college building. 
This is an important concession, as it paves 
the way for further reforms. 

Mrs. Batpwin, author of ‘ Where Town 
and Country Meet,’ and other stories that 
have met with a good deal of success, has 
written a new novel, to be published pre- 
sently by Messrs. Smith & Elder. It will 
be called ‘ His Vocation.’ 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Oo. will publish 
in February four volumes by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, containing a selected list of upwards 
of 14,000 manuscript letters from the Bengal 
archives. Sir William Hunter will supply 
an introduction, in which he tries to 
show from contemporary documents the 
exact status of the Bengal landholders and 
the conditions under which landed property 





in Bengal was held in the second half of the 
last century. An analytical index, both of 
subjects and official districts, concludes the 
beck and exhibits a bird’s-eye view of the 
rural system in Bengal from 1782 to igo7 
The work endeavours to place in clog 
chronological sequence the development of 
the district administration from ten yea 
before the permanent settlement in 1793 to 
fifteen years after it. 


Messrs. WittramMs & Noreare will shortly 
issue a ‘System of Lucid Shorthand,’ by 
the late Mr. W. G. Spencer, which has for 
many years remained unpublished. In 
prefatory note his son, Mr. Herbert § mcer, 
expresses the “‘ conviction, long since form 
and still unshaken, that the lucid shorthand 
ought to replace ordinary writing.” 


Messrs. Swan SonnenscHErn & Oo. ara 
going to publish an English adaptation, } 
Miss Franks, of Hanschmann’s ‘ Friedri 
Froebel,’ which supplies an account of the 
development of his educational ideas in his 
life. 


Tue new French review, La Revue & 
Paris, which we announced some weeks 
ago, will appear on the Ist of February, 
Although a fortnightly review, of the ex. 
ternal type of the Revue des deux Mondes, 
in some respects the Revue de Paris 
will be more akin to our great English 
monthlies. There will be no chronicle 
of art, literature, music, the drama, con- 
tributed by an established staff; but on 
all questions of the hour the Revue de Paris 
will address itself directly to the writers, 
French or foreign, most capable of treat- 
ing them. It will have no definite bias, 
religious or political; the names of 
Prince Henri d’Orléans, Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, and M. Godefroy Cavaignac are 
a guarantee of its political independence. 
Historical articles are promised, for the 
forthcoming numbers, from the pens of MM. 
Sorel, Gaston Paris, Jusserand, A. Vandal, 
&c. M. Sully Prudhomme will write on 
Pascal’s method, M. Pierre Loti on Loyola, 
Arvéde Barine will discuss the ethics of 
Ibsen, M. Emile Faguet the talent of M. 
Brunetiére, M. Jules Lemaitre ‘La Chan- 
son au XIX. Siécle.’ M. Jules Simon will 
contribute his souvenirs of M. Ernest Renan, 
while the review has secured an unpublished 
chapter of M. Ernest Renan’s on Philo of 
Alexandria. It is not less fortunate in 
fiction. It will open with a novel by M. 
Anatole France (‘ Scrupules de Femmes’), to 
be followed by ‘ Deux Jeunes Filles’ by M. 
Ludovic Halévy, and ‘Idylle Tragique’ by 
M. Paul Bourget. Gyp will contribute ‘ Le 
Mariage de Chiffon,’ Alphonse Daudet 
‘Quinze Ans de Mariage.’ The younger 
novelists, MM. Paul Margueritte, Paul Her- 
vieu, Marcel Prévost, Maurice Barrés, and 
J. Ricard, will also be represented. We 
believe it is an open secret that the editor- 
ship will be shared by MM. Louis Gauderax 
mr i James Darmesteter, and that the well- 
known publisher M. Paul Calmann Lévy 
is the principal shareholder. 


Mr. Seton is getting a good many sub- 
scribers to his proposed ‘History of the 
Family of Seton,’ among them the Queen’s 
Library, Windsor, the British Museum, the 
Advocates’ Library, the Signet Library, the 
Marquis of Huntly, the Marquis of Lothian, 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, Sir J. Stirling 
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Maxwell, Mr. rg of Keir, Lady Sophia 
Yontgomerie, Col. the Hon. R. Boyle, Sir 
BR. D. Moncreiffe, Sir A. Moncrieff, K.C.B., 
gir Bruce-Maxwell Seton, Mr. W. 8. Seton- 
Karr, and Mr. ASneas Mackay. As Mr. 
Seton is starting for Funchal, Mr. G. P. 
Johnston, of 33, George Street, Edinburgh, 
will receive further names. Mr. Seton 
needs 1,2007. to pay the cost of production. 
He has already written the history of the 
main line of the family and the greater 
part of his introduction. 

A CorRESPONDENT writes regarding Sir 
Hl. Maxwell’s life of W. H. Smith :— 

“Tt is certainly true that at one time the 
elder Smith was a dressing-case maker. I have 
snotion that he told me that the dressing-case 
business had helped him in the newspaper 
business, and that Indian and other distant 
customers had asked him to take charge of 
their newspapers. This was worth something 
when @ paper was 7d., and so charged to the 
correspondent, minus the discount, and it could 
be lent out for 2d. the first day, and perhaps 1d. 
the second day. The elder Smith showed me 
over the old place in the Strand, and explained 
many of his plans. A detail which illustrates 
how well they were laid is that at a subsequent 
period I subscribed with him for the Times 
twice @ month by the West India mail, 
because no other newsvendor could undertake 
to catch the Southampton packet. I think I 
paid a penny extra on each number.” 

Tue death is announced of the Rev. 
Henry Walford, formerly Head Master of 








lancing College, and editor of some ‘Selec- 
tions from Cicero’ for the Clarendon Press.— 
The Indian mail brings word of the decease 
of A. L. O. E. (Miss Tucker), the well-known 
writer for children.—Mr. Leycester, the re- 

ted head of the Zimes staff in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, died last week. 


Tue late Mr. John Gadsby, of Brighton, 
who had been printer and publisher to the 
Manchester Anti-Corn Law League, and 
who subsequently was in business in London 
a8 @ printer and publisher, has left personal 
estate valued at 24,0007. 


Tae Government of Turkey has just 
directed that a copy of each work published 
in the empire shall be sent to the new public 
library of the Porte. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
inlude Extracts of a Letter from the 
Government of India, and of a Resolution, 
relating to the Depreciation in the Value 
of Silver (3¢.); Labour Commission, 
Foreign Reports, Switzerland (5d.); and 
Companies, Winding-up, Act, Report (9d.). 











SCIENCE 


a 
BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 

British Fungus Flora: a Classified Text-Book 
of Mycology. By George Massee. Vols. I. 
ad II. (Bell & Sons.)—To show how much 
the study of fungi has developed in the last 
ew years it is only necessary to quote the 
statistics given in the preface to these volumes, 
vhich show that twenty years ago the number 
of species recorded as native to Britain was 
about three thousand, whereas now five thou- 
sand are enumerated. And this increase has 
occurred in spite of the fact that many forms, 
once considered autonomous, are now known to 
Tepresent different phases of growth of one and 
the same species. This ‘‘ polymorphic ” condi- 


for its full investigation prolonged observation 
and research under varied circumstances. For 
the field-botanist it is unsatisfactory to feel that 
with all his enthusiasm he can make but little 
way with the study of the plants in which he 
delights, and that the classification with which 
he has become familiarized is superseded to-day 
by a new one, certain, in its turn, to be upset 
to-morrow. If these changes were based upon 
phenomena or appearances which the student in 
the field or in the herbarium could, with ordin- 
ary diligence, and by the aid of ordinary means, 
hope to see for himself, the prospect would 
not be so discouraging. But matters have 
advanced beyond that. A race of laboratory 
naturalists is springing up, whose methods 
are quite distinct from those of their 
brethren of the field or from those of the 
closet, and, as a consequence, our ideas as to 
the lineage and relationships of the fungi are 
undergoing very material changes. Of course, 
no one can regret this so far as science is con- 
cerned. What we do lament is the threatened 
extinction of the amateur, and the unchecked 
monopoly of the specialist. Mr. Massee in the 
volumes before us does his best to save us from 
another source of regret, viz., the difficulty of 
ascertaining the correct name of any particular 
plant. Botanists of the modern school are apt 
to be careless in such matters as correct nomen- 
clature, accurate synonymy, and adequate refer- 
ences, while in place of a terse diagnosis and 
carefully planned descriptions they give us a 
wordy, ill-arranged discussion. These things 
are looked on as of relatively little importance. 
This may be so from some points of view, but 
we all like to be able to find what we want 
without unnecessary trouble, and we all like to 
know exactly what our friends are talking or 
writing about, and to be sure that they have an 
equally correct appreciation of what we wish to 
convey tothem. Mr. Massee has satisfied these 
Pr 5 Sa his book is carefully put together, 
and he can do no better service than complete 
it as early as may be, by the addition of as many 
more volumes as may be needed. We scarcely 
think one will be sufficient. He will do well 
also to add a complete list of the books whence 
he has derived his information, with the date of 
publication of each species. 

A Biographical Index of British and Irish 
Botanists. Compiled by James Britten and 
G. S. Boulger. (West, Newman & Co.)—The 
utility and general accuracy of this compila- 
tion were rendered evident in the course 
of its publication in the Journal of Botany, 
and the favourable impression then received 
is amply confirmed now that the index ap- 
pears revised and completed up to date. It 
professes to be a complete record of the 
names of British botanists, together with the 
dates of their birth and death, a record of 
their principal works, and a concise reference 
to other publications wherein detailed bio- 
graphical or bibliographical information may 
be found. The editors have been liberal in 
including all who have in any way contributed 
to the literature of botany, or who have other- 
wise assisted directly in the progress of botany, 

exclusive of pure horticulture. Thus we find 
the name of Mary Howitt, though the only 

claim she possessed to inclusion in such a list 

is thus summed up: ‘“‘ knew British plants 

well.” At all events, so far as botany is 

concerned, she has as much right to commemo- 

ration as that Lord Bute who issued a series 

of figures of British plants in nine large volumes, 

of which twelve copies only were published. 

The utility of the work is in direct proportion 

to the small number of copies issued. That 

numerous medical men should find a place in 

such a list as this is what might have been 

expected, as botany formed, though it no longer 

does so, part of the curriculum of the medical 

student. Literary men will, however, be sur- 


terested in the numerous records of men and 
books which Messrs. Britten and Boulger have 
rescued from oblivion. They have done their 
work well, and they will not object to our 
suggesting that it might have been better to 
have inserted the name of James I.’s botanist 
either in the Latinized form Lobelius or in 
the Flemish form De L’Obel. A biographical 
sketch and a portrait (not cited in the present 
index) were given by Charles Morren in the 
Bulletin of the Académie Royale de Belgique, 
tome xix., in which the question of the correct 
spelling of the name is discussed. 


Horticulture. Ten Lectures delivered for the 
Surrey County Council by J. Wright, F.R.H.S. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—The action of the County 
Councils in furthering technical education will 
be watched with much interest. At present 
mattersarein theexperimentalstage, and the prac- 
tice in one county differs from that in another. 
In Surrey practical gardening is taught exclu- 
sively by means of lectures and demonstrations, 
without much regard to principles. As a tem- 
porary expedient this is probably the best way. 
Later on—when the teachers have been them- 
selves taught, and when the pupils can begin at 
the beginning, instead of as now plunging into 
practical detail, the meaning and significance of 
which they are unable to realize—we may hope 
for rapid progress and the abolition of waste, 
whether in material or in energy. As a prac- 
tical treatise this little book is excellent, but 
the physiological explanations leave much to be 
desired. The questions put at these lectures, 
as here recorded, are highly suggestive. 


Flora of South-Western Surrey. By S. T. 
Dunn, B.A. (West, Newman & Co.)—The 
area treated of in this little book is one of the 
most attractive, to the lover of rural scenery and 
to the naturalist, that exists in the south of 
England. Mr. Dunn, in the little volume 
before us, supplies a list of the plants of the 
district, omitting the more critical species. He 
is careful to tell us that his book is intended 
for the ‘‘amateur botanist ” only, and for that 
reason, perhaps, it is that we do not find many 
technical details. The naturalist, however, will 
find scattered throughout the volume various 
notes which will be of interest to him. For 
instance, the introduction of Lepidiwm draba— 
a weed now greatly increasing on limestone 
soilsin Kent—is attributed to the soldiers return- 
ing from the Walcheren expedition in 1809, 
‘*when the contents of some beds filled during 
the campaign, and containing seeds of this 
plant, were turned out near Reigate, and subse- 
quently used as manure on the neighbouring 
fields.” We have always understood that the 
Isle of Thanet was the locality to which the plant 
was introduced. Its gradual extension from 
East Kent westward and northward, and along 
the railway banks—an extension that must have 
struck many observers during the last two or 
three decades—rather confirms this opinion. 
Another ‘‘alien” noted by Mr. Dunn is the 
Amelanchier canadensis, which is plentifully 
naturalized in the Tillingbourne Valley. This 
is a low-growing tree known to many as the 
snowy mespilus, and not introduced into culti- 
vation till 1746, though its European congener, 
Amelanchier vulgaris, was cultivated here in 1596. 
Both bear purple berries which are attractive to 
birds, so that it is rather remarkable that the 
tree, or one of them, is not more frequently met 
with. This is the first time that we have read 
of its occurrence as an introduced plant outside 
of gardens. The appendix is probably the part 
of Mr. Dunn’s book that will be read with the 
most interest, dealing as it does with the rela- 
tion between the flora of the district and its 
geological features. The variation in the vege- 
tation supported by the Folkestone and by the 
Hythe divisions of the lower greensand, for 
instance, is very remarkable, and demands 
further investigation, the more so as we do not 








tion is, of course, highly interesting, but it is 
very embarrassing to the student, and demands 


prised to find John Stuart Mill occupying so 
prominent a place, and botanists will be in- 





think it is borne out elsewhere. Both these are 
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ealcareous formations, and therefore it is not at 
all remarkable that they support a different 
flora from that which occurs on the Hastings 
and Bagshot sands. A sketch-map with indica- 
tions of the geological features of the district 
might have been added with great advantage, and 
a further investigation as to the distribution of 
the water supply of the district might very pro- 
bably serve to explain some of the peculiarities 
in the vegetation. 

Town and Home Gardening. By Mrs. T. 
Chamberlain. (Virtue & Co.)—This little 
book makes no pretence to tell ladies how to 
make a fortune out of market-gardening. Its 
object is’ far less ambitious, but, at the same 
time, far more likely to result in success. The 
author’s.duties as gardening correspondent of a 
weekly paper have, she tells us, brought her into 
communication with a multitude of persons 
who like to try the management of their own 
flower borders, conservatories, or room plants, 
whose knowledge is of the slightest, and who 
are quite unable to glean any benefit from the 
ordinary horticultural paper or handbook, as 
these are written from a standpoint that always 
presupposes some acquaintance with the matter. 
Judging the book before us from the author’s 
standpoint as just defined, we can but congratu- 
late her on her success. The information on 
practical matters that she gives is sensible and 
clearly expressed. When she goes beyond the 
mechanical operations of gardening she is not 
so successful. The names of plants are sadly 
misspelt. The tulip tree is not the same as 
Magnolia acuminata, and the account of the 
embryo-sac and its surroundings is not only un- 
necessary, but inaccurate. Nevertheless, these 
blemishes do not materially affect the value of 
the book as an elementary guide for those whose 
drawing-room window is their garden, or whose 
fern case is their conservatory. To such persons 
we commend the perusal of ‘Town and Home 
Gardening.’ 


The Food of Plants: an Introduction to 
Agricultural Chemistry. By A. P. Laurie, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Macmillan & Co.)—This little 
book is designed as an ‘‘ experimental introduc- 
tion to agricultural chemistry for beginners,” 
and no previous knowledge of chemistry is 
assumed. The experiments are truly many 
of them of the most rudimentary character, and 
in his. endeavour to make them so, and to 
describe them in the simplest possible language, 
the author falls into the very errors he is 
desirous of avoiding. Everything must be seen 
and done by the pupil, nothing is to be left to 
his previous knowledge or to his intuition. It 
is as if he were told to refuse credence to the 
occurrence of the Indian Mutiny because he 
took no part in it. With all his care, the 
author cannot fully act up to his principles ; 
thus says he, ‘‘ If we take a seed and put it in the 
ground, we shall find after a few days that the 
seed has begun to sprout.” We do not want to 
quibble about words, but a writer who is so 
extremely careful in his instruction should— 
and of course does—know that under no circum- 
stances does the seed sprout, and that the 
growth of the embryo plant, which is what he 
really means, is conditioned by so many circum- 
stances that the statement he makes is by no 
means always correct. It is no more correct to 
assume the universal presence of root-hairs, 
because, as a matter of fact, they are not always 
present. As a guide to teachers and demon- 
strators this little book will be found useful, 
and will serve as an introduction to the work 
of Detmer. 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


We are unable to notice under the heading 
**School-Books” a popular Geography of Vic- 
toria, written by Mr. Alexander Sutherland, of 
Melbourne, and published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., because it is only fitted to be a 
school-book in the colony itself. For that pur- 





pose it is admirable, and, although absolutely 
elementary, the little book is so put together as 
to be interesting even to a hardened reviewer. 
Extreme condensation and simplicity are respon- 
sible for a few errors. Burmah is in two places 
written of as though it were a colony, with 
Mandalay for colonial capital, whereas it is, of 
course, an integral. part of India in which 
Rangoon is more important than the former 
capital of the Burmese kings. In the list of the 
‘chief British possessions in Asia,” instead of 
Burmah and the leased island of Cyprus, which are 
placed along with India and Ceylon in a group of 
only four, the wealthy colonies of the Straits 
and Hong Kong should have been given. The 
ports of Singapore and Victoria (or Hong Kong) 
are, indeed, among the chief centresof trade in the 
whole world. It is hardly true that the Chinese 
throw such difficulties in the way of travel that 
the interior of China ‘‘is little known to us.” 
The classification of Arabia as a ‘‘state,” with 
Mecca for ‘‘ chief town,” is hardly consistent 
with its position as a Turkish province. Under 
‘* Egypt” and the ‘‘ Khedive” our occupation 
is not named. Siberia is twice treated as a 
‘*country,” though its connexion with Russia 
is once named ; but, as a fact, Siberia is a mere 
geographical expression, and large parts of what 
used to be ‘‘Siberia” are mere ordinary Russian 
provinces, which are hardly aware that they are 
in ‘‘ Asia,” and are in no way connected with what 
is here called their ‘‘capital”—Tobolsk. It is 
hard to say why Beluchistan, Anam, and Tripoli 
should be ‘‘ countries,” and Nipal, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg not. But Mr. Sutherland has 
found the secret of giving fascination to ele- 
mentary geography. 

A Commercial Geography of the British Empire, 
published by Messrs. Methuen & Co., and 
written by Mr. Lionel Lyde, whose ‘ Elemen- 
tary Geography ’ we have previously noticed, is 
a little work of the most modern type, treating 
commercial geography scientifically and on first 
principles. It is a book calculated to make 
young people think, and altogether superior to 
any geography of the old type. The author is 
a little too friendly to Canada, and gives a pic- 
ture of her resources and a speculation as to 
her probable future which are, perhaps, exag- 
gerated. Mr. Lyde goes somewhat out of his 
way to attack the popular views on the subject 
of railway rates. He assumes that a railway 
company in selling its transport service is 
entitled to do so in such a fashion as to attract 
the largest possible amount of business ; that if 
the companies are flourishing, it is because they 
are giving the public a good article at a reason- 
able price; and that the attacks on what he 
describes as ‘‘the so-called ‘undue preference 
for foreigners’” amount to ‘‘ simply an utterly 
ignorant interpretation of a perfectly just and 
logical economic law.” Mr. Lyde is running 
his head against a stone wall. It is not the 
opinion of any person in a responsible situation— 
either as head of a Government department, or 
as charged by any public body, for instance by 
the House of Lords, with the examination of 
the question—that it is possible to defend or 
maintain a system under which a British com- 
pany having special statutory facilities, and 
coming from time to time to Parliament for 
Acts placing it in a_ specially favoured 
position, shall continue to charge, say, for 
example (to take an actual case), three times 
as much for English dairy produce con- 
veyed from Southampton to London as it does 
for French dairy produce conveyed from the 
same place to the same place. Mr. Lyde has 
four pages of defence of the action of the railway 
companies, which seem somewhat out of place 
in this volume, though no doubt there is a 
great deal to be said upon their side. He 
says it is a point in favour of the railway com- 
panies that they are flourishing in spite of 
competition by ‘‘road, sea, and canal.” With 
regard to canal competition, the railway com- 
panies have taken effective means for avoiding 
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it by obtaining the control of the canals and 
then stopping their use. Mr. Lyde’s lite 
style is not always good. We do not like for 
example, his phrase ‘“‘largely confined to,” 
Having said this much by way of criticism, te 
have nothing left but unstinted praise. ’ 

Le Sahara, par Henri Schirmer (Hach 
Co.), is one of a ciass of book all ‘se rare nae 
country, but evidently in the enjoyment of con. 
siderable popularity on the Continent. It deals 
in a scientific spirit with a purely geographical 
question. The author, having given a {yl] 
account of the physical geography of the Sahara, 
the existence of which he traces most conely. 
sively to the prevailing winds, proceeds to , 
consideration of the inhabitants of the desert, 
and winds up with a chapter on “ Euro 
Civilizers in the Sahara.” In this concludj 
chapter an account is given of the results 
achieved by boring artesian wells in the 
Algerian Sahara ; and the futility of attempting 
an afforestation of the desert, as proposed by 
Mr. Boyd, M. Largeau, and others, is clearly 
demonstrated. The book is a very treasury of 
facts, it is liberally illustrated, and should find 
a place in every geographical library. 

Most of the maps of The Graphic Atlas 
and Gazetteer of the World, edited. by J. G. 
Bartholomew (Walker & Co.), strike us as old 
acquaintances, They have, however, under. 
gone careful revision, and in their present 
combination they form a useful and attractive 
atlas, The gazetteer, although very concise, 
contains a vast number of names, and is likely 
to prove more useful than would have done an 
index giving only the names inserted upon the 
maps. 

Messrs. G. Philip & Son have sent usa 
Graphic Globe, very small, but neatly manufac. 
tured ‘‘in Germany,” and likely to be of some 
use in nurseries and mR ey The price 
of this useful article is less than that of manya 
toy. 





PROF, BENTLEY. 

Pror. Rosert BENTLEY, whose death at the 
age of seventy-two is announced, laboured for 
many years as a most energetic teacher. Beyond 
a popular text-book on botany, his edition of 
Pereira’s ‘ Materia Medica,’ and his work on 
medical plants, published in connexion with Dr. 
Trimen, he did not contribute much to the 
literature of botany or to the promotion of re- 
search. But asa lecturer and a teacher he was 
indefatigable, and scores or hundreds of former 
pupils will bear grateful testimony to the value 
of his instruction and to his excellence as 4 
friend. Prof. Bentley was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Pharmaceutical Society and with 
King’s College as Professor of Botany and 
Materia Medica. At the latter institution he 
served for a long period as Dean of the Medical 
Department, and he also greatly interested him- 
self in the work of the Royal Botanic Society. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue planet Mercury is now visible before sun- 
rise, and will continue to be so during the next 
few days, but very low in the heavens on 
account of his great southern declination in the 
constellation Scorpio. Venus is a magnificent 
object in the evening, and will attain her greatest 
brilliancy on the 11th prox. She is at consider- 
able southern declination, but now moving 
rapidly towards the north in the constellation 
Aquarius, in which she will remain until the 
month of April, after turning back from her 
easternmost point in it (not far from 7 Aquaril) 
on the 24th prox. Mars is now very near the 
second magnitude star 8 Scorpii, and rises about 
4 o'clock in the morning. On that of the 3rd 
prox. he will be in conjunction with the moo 
about 4° to the north of her ; and on the lth 
he will pass less than 5° to the north of Antares. 
Jupiter is still in Taurus, and will be in con 
junction with the moon (two days before her 
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frst quarter) about midnight on the 16th prox. 
gaturn is in the eastern part of Virgo, and after 
the middle of next month will rise before mid- 
night ; on the 27th he will be in conjunction 
with the moon. No very bright star will be 
geculted by the moon in January as seen at 
Greenwich ; but Spica will just escape occulta 
tion on the morning of the 27th, the moon being 
st the time slightly gibbous, as she will be new 
on the morning of the 7th, and full on the after- 
noon of the 21st. 

Brooks’s comet (c, 1893) is now within 15° 
of the north pole, and is still visible with the 
gssistance of a powerful telescope ; its bright- 
ness is nearly a third part of what it was at the 
time of discovery, but will next month diminish 
more rapidly. 

The Lalande Prize of the Académie des 
Sciences of Paris for this year has been 
awarded to M. Schulhof for his cometary in- 
vestigations ; the Valz Prize to Herr Berberich 
for his numerous and important astronomical 
glculations, chiefly in connexion with the small 

ets ; and the Janssen Prize to Prof. 8. P. 
ley for his investigations on the solar heat, 
its amount and distribution. 

The Companion to the Observatory has appeared 
for 1894, and forms a most handy and compact 

‘de to celestial phenomena for the year, 
several additional improvements having been 
introduced. 

Mr. J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., has published a 
very useful and handy little book, entitled An 
Astronomical Glossary ; or, Dictionary of Terms 
ud in Astronomy (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 
the utility of which is much increased by the 
appendix containing valuable tables of astro- 
nomical data. We would remind the author 
that the word Mazzaroth is of plural form, 
and in all probability means the signs of the 
wiiac. It may be added that the names some- 
times given to a and f Libre are Khissa (not 
Kiffa) Australis and Borealis, from an Arabic 
yord meaning ‘‘division” or “halving,” be- 
ause those stars are situated respectively in 
the southern and northern scales of the Balance 
(libra). In his ‘‘ Astronomical Data” Mr. Gore 
has used 8’°80 as the mean horizontal parallax 
of the sun; and this, there is every reason to 
believe, is very near its true value. 

We have received Mr. Ellery’s Record of Results 
of Observations in Meteorology and Terrestrial 
Magnetism made at the Melbourne Observatory 
and at other Localities in the Colony of Victoria, 
Australia, for the second half of 1892. It is 
theintention to publish these in future quarterly 
instead of monthly ; but the present issue con- 
tains the record of two quarters united. The 
mean temperature of the half year seems to 
have been slightly below the average: the 
highest reached (on Christmas Day) was 92°°5, 
which had been exceeded three times in the 
previous thirty-four years, particularly in 1876, 
when it reached 110°°7 in December ; the lowest 
for the half year in question was 31° in August, 
but it had been down to 27° in July, 1869, and 
%°3 in August, 1863. The rainfall for the 
alf year at Melbourne amounted to 13°44 
inches, less than half an inch below the average 
of the previous thirty-four years. 

We have received the numbers of the Memorie 
ddla Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
August and September. The former contains a 
paper by Prof. Riccd on the heliographical lati- 

es of the solar protuberances as observed at 
(xtania during the year 1892; the latter Prof. 
Tacchini’s account of the solar spots and faculz 
% observed at Rome during the second and 
third quarters of the present year, showing on 
the whole a continuous increase in both classes 
of phenomena, though the spots were some- 

t less numerous in September than in 


August. 








SOCIETIES. 


Astar1c.—Dec. 12.—Lord Reay, President, in the 
—A paper was read by Surgeon-Major L, A. 





Waddell, entitled ‘ The Indian Buddhist Cult of Ava- 
lokita and his Consort Tara the Saviouress illustrated 
from the Remains in Magadha.’ Mr. Waddell, who 
has had exceptional facilities for exploring “the 
Buddhist Holy Land,” has found that the Indian 
Buddhist cradle-land itself teems with Mahayana 
and Tantrik Buddhist remains, and that forms 
hitherto believed to have been developed outside 
Tndia, in the Northern Buddhism of Tibet and China, 
are truly Indian in their origin. But as most of the 
forms were hitherto undescribed, Mr. Waddell has 
had recourse to the Lamas, the jealous custodians 
of Indian Mahay4na and Tantrik Buddhist lore ; and 
by their aid and the Tibetan descriptive lists of the 
Jndian Buddhist pantheon he has succeeded in identi- 
fying all of the fantastic Buddhist images found 
by him in Magadha and other parts of India, thus 
bringing Mahayana and Tantrik Buddhism more 
intimately home to the Buddhist Holy Land than 
had hitherto been suspected to be possible. Mr. 
Waddell’s present paper is an instalment of his re- 
searches in this new field, which promises much light 
on the progress of Indian Buddhism, and especially 
during that dark period of Indian Buddhist history 
subsequent to Huien Tsiang’s visit. The paper illus- 
trates by some of these extant remains one of the 
most pooulsr internal movements of Indian Maha- 
‘ana Buddhism, namely, the cult of Avalokita and 

is consort Tara. Images of these two divinities in 
a — of forms have been found by Mr. Waddell 
in near y every old Buddhist site in Gangetic India 
visited by him. The paper was illustrated by 
phonogrere of Magadha sculptures showing ten 
orms of Avalokita and eight of Tara, and many of 
the sculptures are of high artistic merit. Detailed 
descriptions were appended of twenty-six forms of 
Avalokita and thirty forms of Tara, most of which 
were illustrated from Tibetan and Chinese paintings 
and images, and most of which will probably be found 
in India if searched for. Avalokita’s image, accord- 
ing to Mr. Waddell, is modelled upon that of the god 
Brahma, and his cult has invested certain of his 
forms with the functions of a creator, and latter] 
has tended towards pantheism. Several fres 
points of analogy were also brought out in con- 
trasting the worship of Tara the Saviouress with 
that of the Virgin in the Roman Church. The 
ritual was illustrated by descriptions of the worship 
and translations of the chief litanies and hymns. 
Much of the existing confusion in Indian Buddhist 
history is held by the writer to be due to the vague 
use of the term Mahayana, and its loose use as a 
Te for “ Northern Buddhism,” thus leading to 
the fact;being frequently forgotten that the Maha- 
yana not only in its origin, but even in its fully 
developed form, is as truly an indigenous form of 
Buddhism as the Hinayana. 





NuMISMATIC.— Dee. 21.—Sir J. Evans, President, 
in the chair—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a fine 
series of Roman half aurei ranging from Augustus 
to Galerius, and comprising some unique and ex- 
tremely rare specimens, — Mr. L. A. Lawrence 
showed a light penny of Henry VI., altered from 
a die of, apparently, Edward IV.—The Rev. G. F 
Crowther exhibited a groat of Henry VIII.’s second 
coinage, mint-mark “Sun and cloud,” and a groat 
of Edward VI.’s fifth coinage, mint-mark “ Bow,” 
inscribed REDDE CVIQ’ Q’ SVVM EST.— Mr. R. A, 
Hoblyn exhibited a copper halfpenny of Elizabeth, 
rev. shield with royal arms, inscribed A. HALF- 
PENY.PECE. This unique specimen is the earliest 
copper coin struck for England. Mr. Hoblyn also 
exhibited the medal of the Photographic Society of 
Japan, designed at the Imperial School of Art in 
that country.—Mr. A. Evans read a series of com- 
munications entitled “Contributions to Sicilian 
Numismatics”: (1) ‘On the Recent Discovery of a 
DAmareteion from a New Die.’ A fresh example of 
this historic piece had been found at Lentini, in 
Sicily. Mr. Evans was now able to establish the 
existence of four different dies. This seemed to 
exclude the hypothesis that this early “ medallion ” 
of Syracuse was solely coined out of the proceeds 
of the gold wreath presented to Damaretaé by the 
Carthaginians. Mr. Evans called attention to the 
fact that in the epigram of Simonides inscribed on 
the gold tripod set up by Gel6én and his brothers at 
Delphi from a tithe of the: spoil, the gold was 
called “ Damaretian.” This tended to show that in 
an addition to the wreath the remaining nine- 
tenths of these tithes of spoil were devoted to this 
special coinage. The number struck would in that 
case have been 17,394. (2) ‘New Lights on the 
Monetary Frauds of Dionysius.’ Mr. Evans de- 
scribed a tinned bronze coin of the decadrachm 
type from a die that seems to have been specially 
engraved by the monetary artist Evaevetus, and 
identified it with the “tin” coinage of Dionysius 
described by Aristotle. Dionysius’s reduction of 
the Sicilian talent by one-half was shown to agree 
with Aristotle’s further statement that Dionysius, 
having stamped the coins in a certain way, made 
every drachm to pass as two. In explanation of this 





atter statement, it was suggested that imported 
“ pegasi,” thus raised to twenty litras of account, 
were paid out to Dionysius’s creditors as the equi- 
valent of the old Syracusan tetradrachms, the issue 
of which now ceases. (3) ‘ Effect of Dionysius’s 
Finance on the Silver Systems of Etruria and 
Rome.’ The nummus was shown to have been 
originally the nummus denarius, the early 
Italic form of which, as seen in Etruria—a 
didrachm — the silver value of ten pounds 
of bronze. So, too, at Tarentum, and originally 
in Sicily, the vépo¢ or vodppog was a didrachm, re- 
presenting ten litras. But the Dionysian reduction 
of the Sicilian talent to one-half, and the con- 
sequent creation of a drachm of ten litras of ac- 
count, made this the noummos. In conformity with 
this the Italic nwmmus denarius was reduced from 
the silver value of ten libre to ten libelle=ten 
Sicilian litras of account as created by the Diony- 
sian reduction. (4) ‘The Omen of the Crimisus on 
Coins of Herbessus and Morgantina.’ Alliance 
coins of these cities struck in Timoleon’s time, 
and exhibiting an eagle and serpent, were brought 
into connexion with the omen of the same kind 
seen by Timoleon’s soothsayers. (5) ‘The African 
Gold Stater of Agathocles. Mr. Evans showed 
that this coin was struck in 308 on Ptolemaic models 
at the time when Agathocles, having murdered 
Ptolemy’s officer Ophellas, assumed command of his 
Cyrenzan contingent, and seems to have posed as 
a Diadochus. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Dec, 20.—Dr. C. T. Williams, 
President, in the chair—Mr. C. Harding gave an 
account of the great storm of November 16th to 
20th, 1893. So far as anemometrical records are 
concerned, the wind attained a greater velocity than 
has previously been recorded in the British Islands. 
Its velocity was 96 miles in the hour from 8.30 to 
9.30 P.M., November 16th, in the Orkneys, where 
the hurricane burst with such suddenness that it is 
described as like the shot of a gun ; and the wind 
afterwards attained the rate of 90 miles and 
upwards in the hour for five consecutive hours. At 
Holyhead the anemometer recorded a wind velocity 
of 89 miles in the hour, and it was 80 miles or above 
for eleven hours ; while the force of a whole gale, 65 
milesan hourand upwards, was maintained for thirty- 
one hours, and for four days and a half the mean 
hourly velocity was 54 miles. Many of the gusts 
were at the rate of 115 miles an hour, and at 
Fleetwood a squall occurred with the wind at the 
rate of 120 miles inthe hour. The storm was felt 
over the entire kingdom, and the wreck returns 
show that disasters occurred with almost equal 
frequency on all coasts. Four weeks after the 
storm the official records gave the total loss of 
life on our coasts as 335, while 140 vessels were 
abandoned or foundered, were stranded, or met 
with other severe casualty. The author has tracked 
the storm from the neighbourhood of the Bahamas 
on November 7th, across the Atlantic, and over 
the British Islands to Central Europe on Novem- 
ber 20th.—The other papers read were : ‘Rainfall 
and Evaporation Observations at the Bombay 
Waterworks, by Mr. 8. Tomlinson, —and ‘On 
Changes in the Character of certain Months,’ by Mr. 
A. E, Watson. 


FoLK-LORE.— Dee. 20.—Mr. G. L. Gomme, Presi-< 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. H. Raynbird and the Rev. 
G. H. Jones were elected members.—The following 
papers were read by the Secretary : ‘A Valentine 
Day’s Custom,’ by Mr. W. B. Gerish,—‘ ureing 
Stones in co. Fermanagh, Cavan, &e.,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Kinaban,—aud ‘ A Note on Prof. Haddon’s Article 
on Irish Folk-lore,’ by Miss N. Hopper.—In the: 
absence of the author, the Secretary read a paper by 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. The paper was divided into two 
parts, part i. dealing with ‘Scripture Tableaux in 
Italian Churches,’ and part ii, with ‘ Italian Votive 
Offerings. Mr. Rouse exhibited two photographs 
illustrating his paper, one of ‘ The Presepio,’ a repre- 
sentation of the Nativity, and the other of a Bam- 
bino.—In the discussion which followed Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse, Mr. Clodd, and the President took part. 
—Mr. York Powell then read a paper ‘On Old 
Northern Folk-lore and Folk-faith.’ The paper 
gave an exhaustive analysis of the methods by which 
the Sagas and other Scandinavian histories were 
compiled, eo | from actual historical events and 
personages an partly i 








from ancient traditions 
which were blended together by the Homers of the 
North.—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Clodd, C, Holland, and Kirby, and the President took 
part.—A note by Mr. J. R. Haig, ‘On some Obeah 
Customs,’ was also read, 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.--Dec. 18.—Dr. Copinger in 
the chair.—Mr. J. H. Isaacs read a paper ‘On a New 
Edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual.’ The. 
speaker estimated that with the aid of the Society 
it would be completed in six years, and include 
American books published before 1780.—In the dis- 
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cussion which followed, the President, Messrs. J. H. 
Slater, Jenkinson, A. Huth, B. Wheatley, Almack, 
and Baldock took part. The general opinion was 
that the work, while well worth doing, would re- 

uire an even longer time than that estimated by 
Mr. Isaacs.—Before the reading of the paper, a 
sympathetic reference was made to the death of 
Mr. T. B. Reed, the Society’s first honorary secre- 
tary, anda resolution of condolence with Mrs. Reed 
was moved by Mr. Wheatley. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 18.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgson, 
President, in the chair—Mr. E. C. Benecke was 
elected a Member.—Papers were read by Messrs. 
R. J. Ryle, C. C.J. Webb, and A. F. Shand on the 
subject ‘Is Religion presupposed by Morality or 
Morality by Religion ?’—The papers were followed 
by a discussion. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. London Institution, 4 — ‘Magellan,’ Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 
(Juvenile Lecture. ) 
Victoria Institute, 8—‘Endurance of Cosmical Conditions,’ 


Prof. Lobley 

2es. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Air: Gaseousand Liquid,’ Prof. Dewar. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 

Yep. Society of Arts, 7.—‘ Plants: their Foes and Defences,’ Mr. W. 
Gardiner. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ The Lanchester Altar,’ 
Rey. Dr. Hooppell; ‘Ancient Crypt, Chester,’ Mr. F. H. 


Williams. 
Tuvnrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Air: Gaseous and Liquid,’ Prof. Dewar. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 
— London Institution, 6.—‘ Prisons and Criminal Treatment,’ Mr. 
W. Tallack. 
Fri. Civil Engineers, 7}.—‘ Refrigerating Machines,’ Mr. A. R. Gale. 
(Students’ Meeting ) 
- Architectural Association, 7}.—‘ Difficulties of the Young Archi- 


tect,’ Mr. A. O. Collard. 

= ae ed Association, 8.—‘The Genesis of the Chalk,’ Dr. 
W. F. Hume. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Air: Gaseous and Liquid,’ Prof. Dewar. 


(Juvenile Lecture. ) 
— Geographical, 4—‘ Mountains,’ Mr. D. W. Freshfield. (Juvenile 
Lecture.) 


Sar. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


The Works of William Blake. 
and W. B. Yeats. 
(Quaritch.) 


Cxap in brilliant emerald green, emblematic- 
ally begilt, these volumes contain not only the 
—, symbolic, and. critical works of 


By E. J. Ellis 
3 vols. Illustrated. 


lake, but what the joint commentators 
have to say about them, some new biogra- 
phical details, and a considerable number of 
transcripts (we cannot call them facsimiles) 
from Blake’s designs. Nothing of any ex- 
tent, and not much of value, has ever been 
done before in the way of attempts to pluck 
out the heart of the Blakean mysteries. The 
public at large has dispensed with an effort 
at understanding what Blake meant in his 
rhapsodies, and whatever enthusiasts may 
say, some three generations of Englishmen 
have been content to think that Blake him- 
self did not know what he meant. With 
some noteworthy reservations, this was the 
opinion, we have reason to know, of Dante 
G. Rossetti, the keenest-witted and most 
sympathetic of all those who have revived 
and diffused the worship of Blake. Rossetti’s 
reservations were, however, important. Mr. 
Swinburne, too, an acute and sympathetic 
critic, who has done more for Blake than 
any one except ‘Rossetti, lies open, it must 
be admitted, to the condemnation pronounced 
in the preface before us, which candidly 
states :— 

‘*Two principal causes have kept the critics— 
among whom must be included Mr. Swinburne 
himself, though he reigns as the one-eyed man 
of the proverb among the blind—from attaining 
a knowledge of what Blake meant. The first 
is the solidity of the myth, and its wonderful 
coherence. The second is the variety of terms 
in which the sections of it are named.” 


In the opening passage of the preface the 
writers frankly say :— 


‘* The reader must not expect to find in this 
account of Blake’s myth, or this explanation of 
his symbolic writings, a substitute for Blake’s 
own writings.” 





Our interpreters go on to describe their 
aim in better terms than we can command : 

‘*A paraphrase is given of most of the more 
difficult poems, but no single thread of inter- 
pretation can safely guide the explorer through 
the intricate paths of a symbolism where most of 
the figures of speech have a two-fold meaning, 
and some are employed systematically in a 
three-fold or even a four-fold sense. ‘ Allegory 
addressed to the intellectual powers while it ‘is 
altogether hidden from the corporeal under- 
standing is my definition,’ writes Blake, ‘ of the 
most sublime poetry.’ ” 

If, indeed, these threefold and fourfold 
meanings—all of them, of course, purely arbi- 
trary—exist, what, let us ask, is to be thought 
of those who, before the publication of this 
book, professed to admire what no one has been 
expected to understand ? The question is an 
awkward one for the votaries of Blake. But 
the fact is, most of them were not called 
upon to explain the incoherent rhapsodies 
and fantastic allegories to be found in 
Blake’s writings. His reputation depended 
on his original and passionate art. 

Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats profess that, 
while the so-called ‘‘ Prophetic Books” of 
Blake abound in allegories, their signi- 
ficance is not so hidden from the corporeal 
understanding, to use Blake’s phrase, but 
that with ordinary industry an explana- 
tion may be obtained which is continuous 
throughout, if not complete in all its 
side issues. Such an explanation occupies 
the greater part of the volumes before 
us. Our own impression has always been 
that it was not worth while to attempt 
an interpretation of the day-dreams of a 
mystic who had no system of any kind. 
Admitting that Blake’s figures of speech 
had manifold meanings, our interpreters 
confess to the absence of a master-key. 
This was, in other words, the opinion 
of Rossetti, and Messrs. Ellis and Yeats 
are not far wrong in saying that Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Gilchrist, and Mr. W. Ros- 
setti—to whom we may add W. B. Scott, a 
serious student of Blake—came to the same 
conclusion. From this we presume that 
they, like ourselves, were convinced there is 
no continuous and consistent meaning con- 
cealed in the rhapsodies which are here 
called myths. It would, perhaps, savour of 
the irreverence of the Philistine if we asked 
why, if Blake had a single and sustained 
purpose in his allegories, he defeated his 
own object, and took a vast amount of un- 
necessary trouble to puzzle his worshippers, 
including John Linnell himself, whose mind 
was filled with mysticism. Besides, it is 
worth remarking, our interpreters’ labours 
confessedly originated in a chance thought, 
never taken up or pursued, of Gilchrist’s. 

Of course it is of the highest importance 
to the worshippers of Blake that they 
should, somehow or other, establish the 
esoteric harmony of his writings. That 
once achieved, the sanity of his mind 
is proved, and the inspired lunatic or half 
lunatic, and day-dreamer, becomes a mystic 
to be honoured as a prophet. It need 
hardly be said that with the choice of three 
or four meanings assignable to any one of 
Blake’s phrases, to say nothing of the 
flexibility of allegorical utterances of any 
sort, the task of piecing together his rhap- 
sodies into a kind of coherency was much 
less difficult for Messrs. Ellis and Yeats 
than ordinary mortals have any idea of. 





Nor has their task been made more arduous 
by the absence from their minds of any. 
thing like scepticism or a sense of hasan 
They are unluckily too fond of print. 
ing their own impressions (some of which are 
poetical, while all are sympathetic) abou; 
Blake, as if those impressions were evidence 
Minds of this sort are not critical, and they 
arenot likely to prove Blake to have been sane 
Anattempt to set hissanity beyond question js 
the real motive of this handsome publication 
and our conclusion is that it leaves the 
question pretty much where it was before 
although it cannot be denied that Blake is 
proved to have been more frequently con. 
sistent with himself than it is ordinarily 
supposed he was. At the same time it must 
be said that such consistency often appears 
to be nothing more than a consistency in 
inconsistency, so that the profane may be 
justified in saying that, after all is said, the 
prophet is rather less mad than they supposed, 
and that is all. Of course our remarks 
refer to Blake’s writings only; his art is 
quite beside the question. We have no doubt 
whatever of his sanity in that matter. 

Into our authors’ theories of the Fou 
Zoas or portions of Humanity—failure to 
recognize which is here declared to be the 
cause of mankind’s delay in mastering the 
mysticism of Blake—and their influence in 
the development of a sort of superior 
Christianity, we have not the least intention 
of entering, for nothing less than one of 
these volumes would suffice to set those 
speculations fairly before the reader. Suffice 
it that the following passage gives not only 
a summary of the writers’ ideas of Blake and 
his mission, but a very good notion of the 
literary style of the authors :— 

‘“*As the language of spiritual utterance 
ceases to be theological and becomes literary and 
poetical, the great truths havetobe spoken afresh; 
and Blake came into the world to speak them, 
and to announce the new epoch in which poets 
and poetic thinkers should be once more, as they 
were in the days of the Hebrew Prophets, the 
Spiritual leaders of the race. Such leadership 
was to be of a kind entirely distinct from the 
‘temporal power’ claimed to this day elsewhere. 
The false idea that a talent or even a genius for 
verse tends to give a man a right to make laws 
for the social conduct of other men is nowhere 
supported in Blake’s works.” 

Quite failing to see the relevancy, or even 
the meaning, of the last sentence, we 
pass to what may be called the mundane 
portion of these volumes. The most valu- 
able things in it are the historical and 
biographical details not to be found in Gil- 
christ’s ‘Life of W. Blake.’ Before, how- 
ever, dwelling on these, let us say that there 
is a passage in Blake’s ‘ Vision of the Last 
Judgment’ which seems to us to epitomize 
all Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats have to say about 
his visionary nature. Blake wrote :— 

‘* T assert for myself that I do not behold the 
outward creation, and that to me it is hindrance 
and not action. ‘ What!’ it will be questioned, 
‘when the sun rises, do you not see a round 
disk of fire somewhat like a guinea?’ Oh! n0, 
no! I see an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host, crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty!’ I question not my cor 
poreal eye any more than I would question § 
window concerning a sight. I look through it 
and not with it.” 

Visionaries have habitually said the same 
thing in other words. On the other hand, 
although we think our authors have, in this 
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respect, missed, which Gilchrist did not, this 
key-note of Blake’s history, it is right to say 
that their biography is much better in many 

ts than Gilchrist’s; above all they avoid 
the foolish affectations, absurd historical 
blunders, illiberal sneers, and poor jokes in 
imitation of Carlyle which disfigure too many 
of Gilchrist’s pages. Among the new facts 
isthe history of the ancestry of Blake, which, 
ssstated here, is less honourable than one 
ould wish; for it appears that his father 
James Blake ‘‘ was called, in childhood, 
James O'Neil, the son of John O’Neil, who, 
getting into debt and difficulties in Ireland, 
married Ellen Blake, the keeper of a shebcen 
house at Rathmines, and took her name.” 
His young son James, whose mother is un- 
known, began at the same time to use the 
game of Blake. Our biographers are pro- 
pably drawing upon their imagination, 
which not a few pages in these volumes 
rove to be fertile, when they tell us that 
William Blake was descended from a stock 
ho had seldom lacked their attendant ban- 
shee, even ‘‘when hard destiny had brought 
down their once high estate.” Surely this 
statement is a little rash, when we have 
no proof whatever of the existence of estate 
or banshee. Our biographers fancy they 
strengthen the slender foundations of this 
guesswork by pointing out that Blake 
assigned one of the highest places in his 
‘Jerusalem’ to ‘‘ Erin,’”’ while they claim 


that an analogy exists between the style of 
the Irish fables and ‘‘the very manner of 
Blake’s writing, [ which ] has an Irish flavour, 
a lofty extravagance of invention and epi- 
thet.” This is all very well, but it proves 
nothing and explains nothing to those who 


remember that the wildest Irish fables are 
at least constructive and _ self-consistent, 
while from the rhapsodies of Blake those 
qualities are almost entirely absent. 

Assuming that our authors have autho- 
rity for this very Irish genealogy, which 
isa novelty to us, we still wonder why 
they do not mention Blake’s birthday, which 
Gilchrist and others give as November 28th, 
1757. He was christened, Gilchrist says, 
o December 11th, 1757, at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, ‘one of a batch of six.” Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Yeats are silent on this point, 
and also as to his father James being a 
respectable hosier whose house still stands 
at a corner of Broad Street, Carnaby 
Market; but they say that he “permitted, 
if not encouraged, Swedenborgian doctrines 
to be studied in his family,” and go on to 
wonder that ‘‘ Blake’s reviewers and bio- 
graphers” have systematically avoided 
making use of the most obvious indications 
of the influence of Swedenborg upon the 
painter. Surely this is a mistake; nothing 
concerning Blake has been more often re- 
cognized than Swedenborgian influence. 
Indeed, it is so strong that no one could fail 
t remark it. 

Mr. Ellis and his fellow worker say that 
William Blake was the second of a family 
of five. The other children were James, 
John (who was a scapegrace and came to 
grief), Robert, and a daughter. Gilchrist, 
like our authors, makes out William to be 
the second son of his father, and James the 
éldest son. James, an eminently respectable 
hosier of the old school, retired from busi- 
ness, and, although he too, it seems, had 
4 sort of leaning to Swedenborgianisr-, 


all Sir 





quarrelled with William, whom he pitied 
exceedingly as wilful and misguided. Of 
John Blake Gilchrist says nothing, but he 
appears fitfully in other books. Gilchrist 
is instructive rather than exact about Pars, 
the head of the drawing school to which 
Blake was sent, a well-known and important 
person in his way; Messrs. Ellis and Yeats 
dismiss him as ‘‘a Mr. Parr,” which is, 
perhaps, better than writing wildly about 
the worthy man, as Gilchrist did. At the 
same time it is a pity our biographers 
dispose so abruptly of Malkin’s anecdote of 
Blake’s appearance in Langford’s auction- 
room, which is worth preserving; on the other 
hand, they tell a good deal more than was 
hitherto known about Blake’s doings while 
drawing—not engraving—in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was grossly annoyed, we 
are told, by boys from Westminster School. 
Blake, it is said, flung a boy, who plagued 
him, from a cornice in the Abbey and subse- 
quently complained to the Dean, who thence- 
forth forbade the boys to stray uncontrolled 
in the church, where Blake, not without 
noteworthy results for a mind and spirit 
such as his, spent five years of his life while 
working for Basire, his master. To this was 
due that profound love for Gothic architecture 
which never lost its hold on his imagination. 
But we do not see how, even if Blake was 
the first to find traces of colour on the Abbey 
monuments, it could ‘have affected his 
future style”—of painting. The fact is 
that the employment of colour as well as 
gilding on Gothic monuments was a fact 
familiar to antiquaries before that time. 
Still no doubt 

‘*the Gothic roofs and pillars of Westminster 
gave just such a refuge to the religious feelings 
and mystical meditations of Blake, and wrapped 
them round that they might grow definite and 
conscious, without interference from the clamor- 
ous chaos of London.” 

Tatham, the architect, a dear friend of 
Blake, wrote, “Had things gone other- 
wise he [Blake] might never have been 
more than a mere engraver.” Gilchrist, 
in his florid manner, enlarges on this 
remark. The draughtsman’s occupation 
was, of course, thoroughly congenial to the 
moody and dreamy soul of the youth. Mr. 
Ellis, by the way, calls the engraver to 
whom it was first intended Blake should be 
apprenticed, and of whom Blake said, “I 
do not like that man’s face; he looks as if 
he would live to be hanged,” ‘‘ Rylands ” 
instead of Ryland. 


We do not find in this book Blake’s inter- 
esting notices of his early contemporaries, 
Woollett, Jack Brown, Aliamet, and the 
Italians (who are said to have engraved 
R. Strange’s plates), and we 
miss the quaint notice of Blake’s interview 
with Moser, the Keeper of the Royal 
Academy. But we have here the name of 
Blake’s first love, Polly Woods, who 
snubbed him so sharply that he went away 
moaning to pretty Catherine (Gilchrist 
calls her Catherine Sophia) Boucher, 
daughter of the nurseryman of Battersea, 
who was destined to share his life and close 
his eyes in death—a brave and faithful, 
tender-hearted woman, if there ever was 
one. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats indulge in 
sundry speculations regarding her character 
which are novel to us, and*seem to have 
little, if any, solid foundation. 





We have written enough to show the 
general character of this labour of love, a 
monument of patience and research, but much 
of it due to the imaginations of the writers. 
It contains a considerable amount of new 
matter, apart from the copious interpretations 
upon which we have not ventured to enter, 
and which we doubt if Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Yeats quite understand themselves. 

In spite of all this it is a prodigious 
advantage to have such a mass of matter, 
prose, verse, and designs of all sorts, a valu- 
able memoir, bibliography, and portraits. 
The plates are certainly precious, but there 
is sad need of an index. 








A Handbook of the Orders of Chivalry, War 
Medals, Crosses, dc. By C. N. Elvin. (Dean.) 
—This admirably executed work will supply a 
long-felt want. Naturally it will prove most 
useful to collectors, but seeing that the subject 
is intimately connected with naval and military 
history, the author should be able to command 
a larger audience than one composed of mere 
dilettanti. The study of original records in 
this country has during the last ten years thrown 
a flood of light upon the details of the cam- 
paigns of which the medals and other decora- 
tions figured in this book are still more palpable 
memorials, Mr. Elvin has profited by these 
researches, and has compiled a very accurate 
and interesting handbook, the great value of 
which lies, first, in its excellent arrangement, 
and, secondly, in the careful and artistic illus- 
trations with which it is lavishly supplied. 
Unfortunately the letterpress is disfigured by 
several grammatical errors and misprints, of 
which we have noticed no fewer than six on one 
page. Our gratitude for the possession of such 
an invaluable work of reference should deter 
us from being over-critical, but still the text 
will need to be carefully read for the press when 
a new edition is called for. 


In the Essex Review (Fisher Unwin), of which 
No. 8 is before us, we have a local organ of 
unusual excellence. Its appearance does great 
credit to Messrs. Durrant’s Chelmsford press, 
and its contents are above the average of such 
productions. Mr. Chancellor’s profusely illus- 
trated account of Great Leighs Church is so good 
that we would rather have seen it in the county 
Archeological Transactions. Nathaniel Salmon, 
one of the county historians, is the subject of 
a valuable paper by the editor, Mr. Fitch. ‘The 
Evolution of the Smock Frock’ is a study that 
has attracted some attention in the London 
press. If kept up to its present standard the 
Review will be widely appreciated. The repeti- 
tion of the ‘‘ Purkis ” legend is the only blot on 
the present number. 








THE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES AT 
GHIZEH. 


WE announced at the beginning of this year 
that the Egyptian Government was taking 
measures to erect a museum within the city 
of Cairo for the reception of the collection of 
antiquities now at Ghizeh. The palaceat Ghizeh, 
at present serving for a museum, had been 
examined by engineers, the walls of all the 
rooms had been pierced to show their construc- 
tion, and the verdict of the commission was 
that the building was unsafe; that in the event 
of fire breaking out at any spot the complete 
destruction of the palace and its contents would 
be the affair of a few hours. Nowhere save in 
Egypt would an edifice of this size have been 
constructed of such inflammable materials. It 
was one of the caprices of Ismail Pasha, only 
inhabited by him for six weeks or so; and to 
place the most important collections of ancient 
art at present existing in this fire-trap was one 
of the most heedless acts ever perpetrated by 
incompetent individuals, absoiutely indifferent 
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to the claims of art or science, that the irony of 
fate had elevated to official position. Repeated 

rotests and expostulations at last brought the 
Beant advisers of the Egyptian Government 
to a sense of their responsibility, probably aided 
thereto by the fact that a plan had been con- 
certed to ignite the palace in order to covera 
projected robbery of the jewels. The place for 
the new building was selected, on ground near 
the Kasr-el-Nil, the plans were drawn out, and 
the undertaking only awaited its formal ratifica- 
tion by the ministerial council, it being known 
that the majority were favourable to the 
scheme. Then came the incipient attempt 
at revolution ; the result being the strengthen- 
ing of our military hold on Egypt, our main- 
tenance of control over police and finance, but 
our acceptance of a native government distinctly 
reactionary. Without expressing any opinion 
on a policy permitting much of the good work 
of eight years to be undone—in departments, for 
instance, like that of Public Instruction—we 
must point out that the preservation of the 
Egyptian collection of antiquities is a national 
concern. If it be destroyed, it is the English 
Government that will be blamed. The risk is 
known and deplored by every Egyptologist and 
student of history in Europe, and it is also 
known that the fault lies with our apathy. The 
fanatical Mussulman pasha is very frank about 
the matter. He regards the objects in the 
museum as worse than rubbish, the instru- 
ments of a pagan creed, the inventions of 
Satan —their presence in the land being 
a positive danger, entailing spiritual decay 
and materia] disaster. One more outspoken 
than the rest proposed cutting the knot by 
throwing the entire collection into the Nile 
(a pious wish that, it is said, is not con- 
fined to native officials alone). In point of 
fact this inestimable treasure of splendid art, 
and of documents relating to the history of 
the world that can never be replaced, is allowed 
to remain in a place in which no sane mer- 
chant would keep his stock-in-trade for a week. 
A distinguished Egyptologist has suggested that 
in the interest of science it is desirable that the 
Ghizeh collection be brought to Europe and 
divided among the principal national museums. 
By this means at least the objects would be 
carefully preserved and readily accessible to 
students. After all, the mere sentiment attach- 
ing to their remaining in their native land 
stands for little. The natives of Egypt regard 
the relics of their ancient empire with abhor- 
rence, contempt, or indifference, and they will 
probably continue to do so. Why not relieve 
them of what is at once a cause of offence and 
an expense ? 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

THE private views of the Winter Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and of a gathering of 
works of painters of the Early Italian School, 
New Gallery, are appointed for to-day (Satur- 


day). On Monday next the public will be 
admitted to see both collections. 

In Room XIX. of the National Gallery has 
been hung, and numbered 1395, the portrait 
of Mrs. C. H. Bellenden Ker, by Sir C. East- 
lake (1793-1865). It is a pleasing and lifelike 
picture of a handsome young woman wearing 
the costume of an Italian peasant, and is a favour- 
able specimen of the taste and refinement of 
the late President of the Academy. These are 
shown to advantage on a deep purple velvet 
bodice, the strong red cloth skirt below it, the 
carmine silk shawl which lies loose upon the 
shoulders and rests on the delicate pink satin 
sleeves with epaulets of white satin ribbons 
elements which assort well (and character- 
istically of Eastlake) with the pale carnations 
and smooth features of the lady; the hair is 
intertwined with a ruching, as ladies have it, of 
red silk ; the background is a blue sky, with a 
small portion of a landscape. The lady carries 





on her right arm a basket of black grapes, 
which complete the chromatic scheme or 
coloration of the capital picture. On the 
right of the staircase leading to the British sec- 
tion of the gallery, and numbered 1396, is now 
a newly added portrait, by Romney, represent- 
ing, at three-quarters length, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lindow. Mr. Lindow sits in front, 
cross-legged, with his head leaning on his right 
hand. He wears a reddish - brown coat and 
breeches, grey hose, and a wig. His wife 
stands behind him, with her left hand on the 
arm of his chair, and is dressed in a black silk 
mantle over a light-bluesilk dress. The figures 
are, for a Romney, a little stiff, and the design 
lacks animation and purpose. The background 
is an architectural balcony, with the sea in the 
distance. The picture was lent by Miss Bevan 
as No. 132 to the Academy Winter Exhibition 
of 1892. Mr. Lindow was of Lancaster, and 
he died in 1786 ; his wife was Abigal (sic), eldest 
daughter of Mr. Abram Rawlinson, of the same 
town ; she was born in 1740, and died in 1791. 


Tue death of Mr. William Frederick Wood- 
ington, a retired Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is recorded as having occurred on the 
24th inst. at the house he had long occupied in 
Brixton. He was born in 1806 at Sutton Cold- 
field, and in 1815 came to London, where he 
studied art for several years, and was apprenticed 
to Mr. R. W. Sievier, the engraver. Sievier 
abandoned engraving for sculpture, and was 
followed in that course by Woodington, who in 
1825 exhibited, for the first time, at Somerset 
House, a bust of Mr. G. Forster and a nude 
statue of ‘A Nymph.’ From this date until 
1882 Woodington continued to send sculptures, 
amounting to about fifty in all, respectable, if 
not highly inspired works, to the same exhi- 
bition, besides less ambitious examples which 
found their way to the British Institution and 
Suffolk Street. With these are to be reckoned 
a smaller number of busts and portrait statues. 
He was represented at the Westminster Hall 
Competition of Cartoons andSculpturein 1844 by 
bas-reliefs of ‘The Deluge’ and ‘ Milton dictating 
‘* Paradise Lost” to his Daughters.’ He was 
for some time Curator in the School of Sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy, where he worked 
as a painter as wellas asculptor. In the com- 
petition for the Wellington Monument he ob- 
tained a prize of 5001., but the commission was 
awarded to Alfred Stevens; for the Nelson Monu- 
ment, Trafalgar Square, he executed one of the 
four bronze alto-reliefs of the base of the column; 
for the New Exchange at Liverpool he produced 
statues of Cook, Drake, Raleigh, Columbus, 
Galileo, and Mercator ; for the House of Lords 
he carved two large statues of anonymous 
barons, and in various places a certain number 
of commendable works. In 1876 he was elected 
an Associate, a grade from which he retired in 
1885. 


WE are glad to be informed, on authority, 
that the severe and complicated illness of Mr. 
Birket Foster has practically yielded to wise 
care and skilful nursing; he is now out of 
danger, and, after an interval of rest and change, 
will, it is expected, soon resume the practice of 
his art. 

WE regret to hear of the death, at the age of 
seventy-two, of Mr. S. Milman, a son of 
the late Dean of St. Paul’s and long Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Tue President and Council of the Society of 
Painter-Etchers have decided to hold their next 
exhibition from March 12th to April 7th, 1894. 
A selection of the engraved work of Marc 
Antonio will be a feature of the exhibition. 
It has been further decided to hold the election 
of Associates on Friday, January 5th, at five 
o'clock. 

Pror. W. M. Fiinvers Petriz is at present 
engaged in excavations at Coptos, in Upper 
Egypt. 





THE Reliquary for January will contain the 
first of a series of articles on ‘Old Municipal 
Corporations in Ireland.’ 


Some weeks ago we cautioned all those who 
may be willing to help in necessary work a 
Norwich Cathedral to withhold their subscrip. 
tions until an explicit statement is made as to 
what is intended to be done, and that it will be 
done under competent een: The warni 
was repeated in several other ers, and 
paragraphs which seem to be janeeded 
answers to it have appeared in the local press, 
But so far the required assurance has not been 
given. It is the more wanted because Norwich 
Cathedral has suffered much in time past from 
the meddling of self-sufficient amateurs, and 
there is an uneasy feeling abroad that it is likely 
to do so again. 


THE private view of the exhibition of pictures 
by Mr. Harry Quilter at the Dudley Gallery hag 
been postponed to January 13th, owing to the 
illness of the artist. The collection is, we 
understand, of a miscellaneous character, and 
numbers 120 oil paintings, of which about half 
illustrate Cornish scenery. 


M. Lion Bovssop, the senior partner in the 
house of MM. Boussod, Valadon & Co., suc. 
cessors of Goupil & Co., of Paris, died on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst., at Vaureal, Cergy 
(Seine et Oise). He had been a partner of M. 
Adolphe Goupil for nearly forty years, and he 
leaves two sons in the business, together with 
two sons-in-law, MM. Valadon and Avril. 


Tue French papers report that the Duc 
d’Aumale has purchased in Germany a picture 
by Raphael and ‘‘une série” of miniatures of 
the French School. 








MUSIC 


> 


Old English Popular Music. By William 
Chappell, F.S.A. New Edition by H. 
Wooldridge. 2 vols. (Chappell & Co.) 

Tux time was ripe for a revised edition of 

this standard work, for since its appearance 

in parts, between 1855 and 1859, the study of 
antiquarian music has proceeded apace, and, 
valuable as Mr. Chappell’s researches were, 
his book is not immaculate, having respect to 
the increased knowledge now in possession 
of those who have studied the subject with 
zeal and intelligence. Mr. Wooldridge came 
to his task fully equipped as to these matters, 
and it is difficult to perceive how it could 
have been better accomplished. In his 
interesting preface to the first volume he 

tells us that the basis of his edition was a 

copy of the work annotated and inter- 

leaved by the author, and _containin; 
all the information he had gathe 
since the publication. Especial care has 
been taken in editing the music, all 
the known sources of the tunes having 
been carefully examined. In every instance 
the oldest, or when two or more were 
of equal authority that which seemed 
the best, has been adopted. Perhaps 
the most important improvement in the 
present work is the preservation of the 
ancient ecclesiastical modes. Every acci- 
dental sharp, flat, or natural added in the 
former edition by which a mode was con- 
verted into a modern major or minor key 
has been removed, so as to restore the 
antique spirit of the tune. Here we must 
make a quotation :— 

‘‘The notion most prevalent on this subject, 
at the time when the former edition of this 
work was in preparation, was very much as 
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— 
eilows : Assuming that, all skilled musicians, 
jefore thie madrigalists, were either ecclesiastics 
js chanters or organists, it was supposed the 
durch, by jealously maintaining certain crabbed 
formule, relics of the dark ages, called tones 
or modes, had ignorantly hindered the natural 
development of the art ; that the people, whose 
instinctive perceptions were uncorrupted, had 
giready in very early times, provided the true 
jasis for this development, by the evolution in 
their own rude practice of the modern minor 
and major scales. As a consequence of this it 
was assumed that if popular music sometimes 
rs to be written in an ecclesiastical mode, 
it can only be by reason of the omission of 
and flats intended by the composer, 

ae) should be supplied.” 

This idea certainly did prevail, and it is 
not by any means yet extinct, for the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted by Mr. Wooldridge, 
appears in Emil Naumann’s ‘History of 

usic ’:— 

“Jt becomes clear, on a study of these songs, 
that the people, whether high or low, composed 
their melodies unrestrained by any theoretical 
lw, our present diatonic scale appearing to 
have been the basis on which they intuitively 
built their lays.” 

Asa matter of course the early English 
example of part music, ‘‘Sumer is icumen 
in,” is mentioned in the discussion of this 
question, as are the ‘Song of Agincourt’ and 
the second tune for ‘The Westron Wynde,’ 
which formed the subject of masses by com- 
posers aS late as the middle of the seven- 
tenth century. Mr. Wooldridge gives a full 
descriptive catalogue of the early works 
which have been drawn upon in the com- 
pilation of the tunes, and this list is 
instructive in itself. There remained the 
question of the accompaniments; and here 
considerable latitude was not only permis- 
sible, but desirable. The late Sir George 
Macfarren’s accompaniments were, of 
course, inapplicable in cases where a mode 
had been transformed into a scale, and the 
alternative methods of providing new 
settings in a similar modern manner, or pre- 
senting the more antique melodies without 
any accompaniment whatever, were equally 
open to objection. As Mr. Wooldridge fairly 
observes, ‘* All melody, to modern ears, im- 
plies some sort of harmony; that is to say, 
the impression made upon the hearer’s 
musical sense is complicated by a reminis- 
cence of the sounds by which in his experi- 
eee such a passage has been most com- 
monly supported. Some of Macfarren’s 
«companiments are preserved, and these 
are distinguished in the present edition by 
the letter ‘M.’ Some pieces from virginal 
books are given unaltered, and the editor’s 
own accompaniments are indicated by an 
asterisk.” These remarks apply chiefly to 
the first volume; in the second the later 
music, chiefly from 1600 onwards, is dealt 
with, and with this, of course, there is less 
portunity for diversity of opinion as to 
the way it should be rendered. Mr. Wool- 
tridge’s labours are certain to meet with 
tady appreciation from the students of folk- 
music, 








Busical Gossiy. 


Concerts have been entirely suspended in 
mdon during the past week ; but Christmas 
performances of ‘The Messiah’ seem to have 
1 as numerous as ever in provincial musical 
centres, Two were given on the 21st and 22nd 
mst, at Manchester under Sir Charles Halle’s 





direction, with. Miss Anna Williams, Miss-Clara 
Butt, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley as the prin- 
cipal vocalists. 


THE prospectus of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany’s season at Liverpool, which will commence 
on Monday next, shows that the association is 
enjoying vigorous life.. There will be no fewer 
than sixty evening and ten morning _per- 
formances. Messager’s:‘ Fanchette,’ ‘ At Santa 
Lucia’ by Signor Tosca, and Berlioz’s_‘ Faust,’ 
for the first time on the stage in this country, 
are promised as novelties. 


THE reproduction of MM. Zola and Bruneau’s 
remarkable work ‘Le’ Réve’ at the Brussels 
Théatre de la Monnaie, with Mile. Simonnet 
as Angélique, has proved highly successful, in 
spite of the eccentric French composer’s passion 
for formlessness and excruciating discords. As 
already stated, we shall probably witness M. 
Bruneau’s more tuneful and _ straightforward 
work ‘L’Attaque du Moulin’ in English at 
Covent Garden next season. 


A NEw opera by Rubinstein, entitled ‘Die 
Kinder der Haide,’ performed at the Dresden 
Hof-Theater under the composer’s direction, is 
said to have met with very great success, the 
veteran musician being recalled no fewer than 
twenty-four times, 


THe aged violinist Signor Sivori, who it 
was feared recently was on his death-bed, is 
now believed to be convalescent, in spite of his 
burden of nearly eighty years. 


Amone recently opened new streets in Milan 
are several named after celebrated musicians, 
including Guido d’Arezzo, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, 
and Spontini. 

AccorD1nG to the Bayreuth Taschen-Kalender, 
the number of performances of Wagner’s works 
in the German language amounted in the year 
ending June last to 1,047, an increase of 227 on 
the previous year. The later music dramas are 
now rapidly growing in favour, the representa- 
tions of ‘ Das Rheingold,’ ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘Got- 
terdimmerung’ having nearly doubled. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Choral Society, ‘ The, Messiah,’ 8, Albert Hall. 
Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 


Mon. 
Sar. 








DRAMA 


caine 


THE WEEK. 


Comrepy.—‘ The Piper of Hamelin,’ in Two Acts: By 
Robert Buchanan,— ‘Sandford and Merton.’ By. F. C. 
Burnand. 

Drury Laxe.—‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

LycruM.—‘ Cinderella.’ 

CRITERION.— The Headless Man,’ a Farcical Comedy in 
Three Acts. By F. C. Burnand. 


Prettiest in conception among Christmas 
entertainments is ‘The Piper of Hamelin’ 
of Mr. Robert Buchanan, which forms the 
principal item in the afternoon programme 
at the Comedy. To the well-known story 
of the pied piper, as narrated by Browning, 
Mr. Buchanan has fitted a sentimental 
termination. The safety of the children is 
secured by the self-sacrifice of a maiden 
who, as the price of their redemption, con- 
sents, though loving another, to become 
the piper’s bride. The promised guilders, 
too, are forthcoming, and the imprisoned 
children are released. The piper then 
scorns to be outdone in generosity, and 
resigns the maiden, who is the mayor’s 
daughter, to her lover, the village cooper, 
bestowing upon her at the same time the 
extorted money bags as a dower. All this 
is pretty enough in idea and is fairly suc- 
cessful in workmanship. The chief fault 
to be found is that the music is common- 
place, and some of the songs and duets are 
conventional. Something with character 





should be'sung by Liza and Conrad, when’ 
the former goes to fulfil her heroic mission, 
in place of 
By the vows we plighted so long ago, 
By the dream we dream’d in vain, 
By the heart that breaks to lose thee so, 
Light of my life, remain. 
Mr. Wyatt gives an admirably humorous 
and picturesque presentation of the piper, 
and Mr. Robson is quaintly funny as the 
burgomaster. 

Mr. Burnand’s ‘Sandford and Merton’ 
contains some of that writer’s best puns, 
and is fairly amusing. The character of 
Mile. Aurélie is, however, unhappy, and 
the broken French does not add to the 
enjoyment of the juveniles for whom the 
play is intended. Mr. Lionel Brough was 
excellent as Mr. William Barlow, the two 
young scapegraces being played by Mr. 
Robson and Mr. C. Hunt. 

Once more the Drury Lane pantomime is 
wholly played by music-hall performers. 
It loses accordingly that modicum of poetry 
and grace that was once the redeeming 
feature in this class of entertainment. As 
a spectacle it is sufficiently gorgeous; the 
ballets are brilliant and tasteful, redeeming 
the whole from vulgarity. There is a pro- 
cession showing the kings and queens of 
England from William the Conqueror to 
Victoria, each of them engaged in some 
characteristic pursuit. William I. thus 
kisses the coveted earth on which he lands 
from his Norman galleys, William Rufus is 
conveyed dying from the chase, Eleanor 
holds out to Rosamond the chalice of poison, 
Richard starts for the Crusades, and so 
forth. 

‘Cinderella’ at the Lyceum is a fairly 
graceful old - fashioned pantomime, less 
splendid and elaborate than the rival spec- 
tacle at Drury Lane, but prettier and more 
fanciful. 

Though produced between four and five 
years ago at the Criterion, ‘The Headless 
Man’ was given for a few days only, and 
experienced a somewhat churlish reception. 
It is now to all practical effects a novelty. 
Thoroughly suited is it to Mr. Wyndham’s 
company, which is always seen at its best 
in farcical comedy. Its hero, a man 
devoid of memory, places complete reliance 
upon a mnemonic system, partly his own 
invention and partly derived from books, 
Ingenious as this is in theory, it leads in 
practice to disaster. For one day only is it 
employed, the result being wide-spread con- 
sternation and dismay. The entire world 
which surrounds the hero is involved in 
affliction or despair, through which the 
hero alone stalks confident and unashamed. 
In a character of this kind Mr. Wyndham 
is quite unsurpassed. Without passing for 
a moment the limits of eccentric comedy, Mr. 
Wyndham begets uproarious mirth. His 
confidence and assurance are irresistible, 
and the whole performance is_ brilliant. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, an actor too seldom seen 
of late, plays superbly as a doddering old 
monomaniac; Mr. Blakeley is droll in his 
characteristic fashion as a general; and 
Miss Jefferys, Miss Ethel Matthews, and 
Miss Blayney take part in a competent re- 
presentation. 








Emile Augier: La Cigué, Comedie en Vers, 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.)—‘ La Cigué’ of Augier, 
one of the best and most characteristic illustra- 
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tions of the French conception of Greek spirit, 
has been published in a shape worthy of its 
grace and beauty. The new edition is sump- 
tuously printed, and is adorned with designs 
of M. Guillaume Dubufe etched by M. A. 
Morse. These in conception and in detail are 
thoroughly in keeping with the fable. The most 
amusing, though not the most beautiful, is a 
design of M. Got in the réle of Paris. <A 
limited edition is issued of a work which com- 
mends itself warmly to the book-lover. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

Boxrina night changes included the revival 
at Toole’s Theatre of ‘Walker, London,’ 
with Mr. Toole in his original character, and 
the transference to the Vaudeville of ‘Mrs. 
Othello,’ which Mr. Toole’s return had banished 
from the boards of his theatre. The Adelphi, 
which had been closed for a week, reopened with 
no change of programme. Covent Garden is 
occupied with an entertainment of performing 
animals. 

‘ Beavuty’s Torts,’ a three-act farcical comedy 
by Mr. Henry Fawcett, has been produced at 
the Strand Theatre, with Mrs. Dion Boucicault, 
Miss May Whitty, Miss Clements, and Messrs. 
Giddens, Gerald Moore, and Edouin in the 
principal characters. It turns upon the fatal 
spell of beauty possessed by a maidservant, 
which brings to her feet everybody from the 
duke to the butcher’s boy. The execution is 
less comic than the central idea, and the whcle 
was not more successful than other recent ex- 
periments at the same house. 

‘ Brnxs’ has been revived with some added 
features at the Strand for afternoon Zepresenta- 
tions, Miss Alice Atherton reapp g as Ruby 
Chillington. és 

Waar is called a Christmas ¢dition of ‘ Littie 
Christopher Columbus’ has, been given at the 
Lyric Theatre. It is preteded by a piece by 
H. Chance Newton, entitied ‘ Weatherwise.’ 

THE promised production at the Avenue by 
Miss Olga Nethersole of Mr. Gattie’s new play 
‘The Transgressor ’ has had to be postponed. 


A NEw comedy by Lady Greville is promised 
by Mr. Wyndham at the Criterion. 


Mr. Henrx Perit, the dramatist, died on 
Christmas Eve at his residence at Addlestone, 
near Chertsey, his death being the result of 
typhoid fever. He was born on the 7th of 
December, 1848, at Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham, and after various not too successful 
attempts to obtain a living became an usher in 
the North London Collegiate School at Camden 
Town. Alone or in collaboration with Charles 
Reade, R. Sims, Paul Meritt, or Sir 
Augustus Harris, he wrote a large number of 
dramas, many of which enjoyed considerable 
vogue. ‘The World’ at Drury Lane and ‘In the 
Ranks’ at the Adelphi were conspicuously suc- 
cessful. Pieces from his pen are now running 
at two West-End theatres: ‘ A Life of Pleasure ’ 
at the Princess’s, whither it has been transferred 
from Drury Lane, and ‘A Woman’s Revenge’ 
at the Adelphi. 

Mr. Mowsray Marras is the author of the 
English version of ‘Gabriella,’ the lyric drama 
by Emilio Pizzi, composed expressly for 
Madame Adelina Patti, who is now playing in 
it in America. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. G.—W. R. L.—W. G@. S.— 
M. S. A.—H. G. G.—A. AA. H.—F. G. 8.—W. F. 5.— 
H. H.—received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 
WITNESSES to the UNSEEN, and other Essays. By Wilfrig 


WARD, Author of ‘ William George Ward and the Oxford M . ° 
ae rg ni e Oxfo ovement’ and ‘ William George Ward and the Catholic 


TIMES.—“ A series of brilliant and mee essays...... This pre; 
tendencies of our own and other ages is enforced and illustrated by 
MterspECTATOR. ii 
‘ATOR.—* The introductory essay, which i i % 
previous work” nea ry y, W s quite new, is not at all unworthy of the best of Mr, Ward's 
AN ‘E: CARDIAN.—“ The essays are written with force, conviction, and sobriety.” 
SCOTSMAN,.—*“ The arguments in the book are always acutely reasoned and. in one instance : 
humorous gusto; and the book as a whole may be sengly sossmmmended.” . PO, ' 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY, POLITICAL anj 


SOCIAL. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.O.L. Extra crown 8vo. 9s. 


TIMES.— A warm welcome is due, and will be readily awarded by all who appreciate pregnan’ 
felicity of presentation, to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘ Essays on Questions of the Day... Candid Ane og p Pag ems sn 
disagree with him, will respect their antagonist, and will acknowledge the inherent weight and the manifest sincerit; vain 
pe mer eae Though 4 vy KM pot s = ~y a and in no + cane a party one, each party, in borrowing his pr a 
or its own purposes, Ww: n com reco; hi 
=o pee ores pe gnize the fine temper of the weapons taken from the same armoury 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ He ia a thoroughly well-informed, incisive, and courageous critic of the new order of ideas,” 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. Translated by Goldwin 


SMITH, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 


TIMES.—“ The translations are felicitous and scholarly, and will be read with keen interest and warm 
nt =o, Mr. Goldwin Smith, retain their love for classical literature and their delight ‘in the fuoclactng one 


The LIBRARY EDITION of LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS, 


Vol. IX. ‘ Demeter and other Poems.’ Globe 8vo. 5s. 
This, with the eight volumes already published, completes the Library Edition of Lord Tennyson’s Works, 


ACADEM Y.—“ These nine well-printed and green-coloured vol 
eee PD! r4 oured volumes will probably long remain the standard edition 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By Lewis Carroll. With 


Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The ‘LOVER'S LEXICON: a Handbook for Novelists, Play. 


3 mite, Paonia, and Minor Poets; but especially for the Enamoured. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
- TIMEZS.—“ The style is adapted to th j i i 
nis captivatin E y Pp e subject with much skill and subtlety, and the whole idea of the book is original 
i STER GUARDIAN.—“ A well-sustained effort i it 
tion of eighteenth-century models is the work ofa real artist.” sk ies dae aan, mast tate tant 


The ROMANCE of the INSECT WORLD. By L. N. Badenoch. 


With Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.— A pleasantly written introduction to the study of insect life, profusely and very attractively illustrated.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ As delightful a volume of the kind ewe peex seen ron long time” : 


The COJ.LECTED WORKS of THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 


F.R.S. ,In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each Volume. (The Eversley Series, 
Vol. IV. SCIENCE and HEBREW TRADITION. 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 1857-59. In 


cluding the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the Cam: in Rohilcund and Oude. By WILLIAM 
FORBES-MITCHELL, te Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. on crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. si 

SPECTATOR.—“ One of the very best soldiers’ books ever written. There is not a dull page in it, and exciting yarns 
of all descriptions follow each other without intermission......No one who wants to be am and to be made to feel proud 
of Te should — to read it.” 

.S.— A striking and original contribution to 
‘s vividand fal of strange —< igi veh ae the most thrilling chapter of our modern history......His narrative 
.—‘It would be easy to quote es from this book, but we have said enough how tha th may 

sometimes be, not only stranger than fiction, but also not less interesting to read.” eshte: ‘ 


NATURAL VALUE. By Friedrich von Wieser, Professor in the 


German University of Prague. Edited, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, M.A. LL.D., Lecturer 
on Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. The Translation by CHRISTIAN A. MALLOCH. §8vo. 10s, net. 


An OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. On the Basis ot 


Professor JULIUS ZUPITZA’S ‘ Alt- und Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch.’ With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By GEORGE EDWIN MACLEAN, Ph.D., Professor of the Bogiith Language and Literature in the University o 
innesota. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 





t and suggestive view of the larger i lectual 
. Ward with much speculative insight. a great 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS.-NEW VOLUME. 


The SATIRES of DRYDEN. Edited, with Memoir, Introduc 


tion, and Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS. Globe 8vo. 1s. 9d. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 

eekiinsiadaetiaaeins CONTENTS, JANUARY, 189% 

1. TYNDALL. J. W. Gregory, D.Sc. F.G.S. 
NATURAL SCIENCE in JAPAN. F. A. Batmer, M.A. F.G.S. 
The LA PLATA MUSEUM. R. Lydekker, B.A. F.Z.S. 
NOTE on the AIR-SACS and HOLLOW BONES of BIRDS. Frederic A. Lucas. 
CELL-DIVISION. M. D. Hill. 
RECENT RESEARCHES on OLIVE-BROWN SEAWEEDS. Miss B.S. Barton. 
. SCIENTIFIC VOLAPUK. 
REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS—OBITUARY—NEWS of UNIVERSITIES, MUSEUMS, and SOCIETIES—CORE 


SPONDENCE. 
No. 23 is the First Part of a New Volume. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
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~ OLARENDON 


Recent Part (CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING), 12s. 6d. 
New Section (CROUCHMAS—CZECH), 4s. 


PRESS LIST. 


[Now ready. 
[Just ready. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D, 
NOTICE.—The present position of the Work ts as follows :— 


Vol. 


I, A and B. Edited by Dr, MURRAY. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, 20. 12s. 6d. 
Vol, II. C. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, 27. 12s. 6d. 


[ Published. 
[ Published. 


*,* The Parts comprised in Vols, I, and II. are still sold separately. 


Vol. IIL D and E. 
D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


[In the press, 
E, Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 


Vol. IV. F,G,and H. F Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 


E. E—EVERY. 12s. 6d. 
EVERYBODY—EZOD. 


[ Published. 
[ Shortly. 


‘The colossal nature of Dr. Murray’s undertaking and the monumental thoroughness of his work are attested by the fact that this (the second) volume 
sino less than 1,308 pages is devoted to the letter C alone, and that the space this letter requires will even be surpassed by the letter S. On the other hand, 
rine of the smaller letters, X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, N, U, and V, will only require the same amount of space,” —Times, 





“ A work of supreme importance to students of botany and to horticul- 
y ” 


The Work will be completed in Four Parts, which will be issued to Sub- 
gribers at Hight Guineas net. The price will be raised on publication. The 
completion of the whole Work may be expected during 1894. Subscriptions 
wil be received until the publication of Part IV. 

Parts I, and II. (AA-—JUSTICIA) now ready, 4to. 
Price to Subscribers who take the whole Work, 2/, 2s, net, being 
87. 8s. net for the Four Parts, 


INDEX KEWENSIS PLANTARUM PHANERO- 
GAMARUM Nomina et Synonyma Omnium Generum et Specierum a 
Linnaeo usque ad Annum MDCCCLXXXY. Complectens, Nomine 
Recepto, Auctore, Patria unicuique Plantae Subjectis, sumptibus beati 
CAROLI ROBERTI DARWIN, ductu et consilio JOSEPHI D. 
HOOKER, confecit B. DAYDON JACKSON. 

“Botanists may well be congratulated on the issue of the first part of this 
important work. It is not only destined to be in constant use by working 
botanists, but will also serve as a standard of nomenclature for a considerable 
time to come.” — Atheneum, 


“RULERS OF INDIA.”—NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo, with Map, 2s. 6d. 


HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN: and the 
Struggle with the Muhammadan Powers of the South. By LEWIN 
BENTHAM BOWRING, C.S.I. 

“Mr, Bowring’s portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous 
uilitary operations of the period full and accurate.”—TZimes. 


8vo. cloth, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 


SELECTIONS from STRABO. With an Introduc- 
tion on Strabo’s Life and Works. By the Rev. H. F. TOZER, M.A. 
F.R.G.8., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“A very valuable and instructive series of passages from the writings of 
he Greek geographer, edited by a very competent scholar, who is also an 
aperienced traveller in classic lands,”—TZimes, 


Crown 8vo. with Map, 5s. : 


ASHORT ACCOUNT of the LAND REVENUE 
and its ADMINISTRATION in BRITISHINDIA. Witha Sketch of the 
Land Tenures, By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, C.I.E. F.R.S.E. M.R.A.S., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service, and one of the Judges of the Chief 
Court of the Punjab. 

8vo, 16s. 


The BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from Professor 
DILLMANN’S Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised in accordance 
with hitherto Uncollated Ethiopic MSS., and with the Gizeh and Latin 
Fragments, which are here published in full, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Appendices, and Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 

“An erudite work, which will be appreciated by Orientals.”— Times. 
“Should find a place in every theological library.”— Westminster Review, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 
YEAR 1894, 





Parts I., IL, and IIL, A—’IQBH’A. 
Imperial 4to. 21s. each. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and 
the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including 
the Apocryphal Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A. D.D., 
and HENRY A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 
Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, Subscriptions may 
be paid in advance at the price of 47. 4s, for the Six Parts. 
‘*The accuracy of the Hebrew words, as well as the figures for the quota- 
tions, is marvellous.”— Guardian, 
“A work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.”—Record. 


NEW VOLUME. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Edited by F. 
MAX MULLER. Vol. XLI. The SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA, accord- 
ing to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated by JULIUS 
EGGELING. Part III. Books V., VI., and VII. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—BACCHZ. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A, H. CRUICKSHANK, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

“It is prepared by a thoroughly sound scholar, himself a schoolmaster, 
and is excellently printed, with full notes.”—Academy. 


8vo. 10s, 6d. 


CORNELII TACITI DIALOGUS DE ORATO- 
RIBUS. A Revised Text, with Introductory Essays and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes by W. PETERSON, M.A. LL.D., Principal of 
University College, Dundee, 

‘In the introductory essays Dr. Peterson lucidly and learnedly discusses 
those problems of authorship, style, and language which the dialogue presents, 
together with other questions subsidiary to a thorough criticism of the text 
and matter of the dialogue. His work will be welcome to all scholars and 
students of Latin literature.”— Times. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN to 
AMERICA. Select Narratives from the ‘Principal Navigations’ of 
HAKLUYT. Edited by EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. First Series: HAWKINS, FROBISHER, 
DRAKE. 


“ A book in which every one who is proud of the name of Englishman 
will delight.” — Scotsman. 


SIXTH EDITION, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By 
THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, 

‘*A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of 
legal literature.” —Albany Law Journal. 
‘* Has, in fact, superseded Austin’s treatise."—Law Magazine and Review. 





FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
L oe. 


ee 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
are commenced in The TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for JANU- 
ARY, 1894: ‘The BEGINNER,’ 
by Miss Ruopa Broventon, Author 
of ‘Nancy, &c.; and ‘An 
INTERLOPER, by Miss 
Frances Mary Pearp, Author of 
‘The Baroness,’ &c. 


The JANUARY Issue also 
contains :— 
WHILE WE HAVE TIME. 
MRS. MONTAGU. 


The TURNING AGAIN of LADY 
DRUMMOND. 


COUNT MOLLIEN’S MEMOIRS. 


The GREATER GLORY. 
Chaps. 49-52. 
A HUMOROUS ROGUE. 


UNBENDING FATE. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY, 


MOLLY and her MAN-O’-WAR. 


By DR. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of ‘ Dr. Janet 
of Harley Street.’ In 1-vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








NOW READY, 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 
MARTIN, Author of ‘Bonnie Lesley,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 


“A truly beautiful story. It is the purpose of this delight- 
ful book to demonstrate the power of a pure and valiant 
woman to make the world better. ‘ Britomart’ will rank 
among the most noteworthy literary productions of the 
year.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY, 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By 


FREDERIC BRETON, Author of ‘The Crime of 
Maunsel Grange,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“There is much strange and weird superstition in the 
tale; but apart altogether from its folk-lore it is remarkable 
and interesting. No better tale of the North has come 
under our notice for a long time. The heroine is a beautiful 
character.”—Glasgow Herald, 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 
LOVER or FRIEND. By Rosa N. 


CAREY, Author of ‘ Not Like other Girls,’ &c. 


TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 
By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘ Cleveden,’ &c. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, | ‘[\HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH —Sorenoy 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, Fhe, ) -p— 1- BPPs's GLA CuuiN a tet 

ie 


v r these sym 
In 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, MAY 13th, | sucking, the glycerixe in these agreeable confections sg), ee aa 
27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and LY sth contains a BIBLIOGRAPHY | healing. actively 
s 


JU 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ PPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. THRO AT IRRITATION and COUGH.—EPpgy 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- GLYCERINE JUJUBES are sold in tins, 1s. 13d, by 
ane, E.C. iphelled «James Eppe @ Co., Limited, Homopathic cea M 


, Piccadilly, and 48, 
—_—, 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
NOzES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


A PENNY A DROP, 
HE PURE OTTO of ROgy 
IN 


TOILET ‘‘ VINOLIA” SOAP 


(IL 




















Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. pe 
John C. Francis, Notesand Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- “VINOLIA” TOILET POWDER rne 
inte, B.C. NUW COSTS NEARLY A PENNY A DRop. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE menncnscoenncemliomeet eat eek so rhe 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1797. INNEFORD’S MAGNESI 
I a ee i rian set, oe De TEneOy 1 acwiny, PROS 


LONDON OFFICES {" ¢t95 Plecadiliy, Wand 1 Victorias, SW. Se ee 
Amount Insured ......csceeceeee ,000,000 
Claims Pala ....cccccccccccccccece £10,000,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, December 25th, 1893. 


‘and rexsTion, 9)" 
And Safest Aperiont for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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SECOND EDITION. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA FALLS:P2" 


a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, From the Letters and Journals of the late FRANK AES 
OATES, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. With Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s, & 
Times.—‘ Displays much shrewd wisdom on matters social and political.” . oT ( 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘* As a book of travel it remains a standard work. The journal is entertaining reading in its best : R 
” ) 


form ; it is informing, and yet does not seem to be so. 

Cape Times.—‘“* Mr. Frank Oates, having visited the country before any grand scheme for its exploration was thought 
of, may be accepted as a witness unaffected by any bias of personal interest......To Matabele Land as it is this handsome fj 
and substantial volume is the most complete guide as yet put forth.” 


KEGAN PAvL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, Limited, Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road, _ ICE 
) EN 
EUR] 
A TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVILEGES, - [yep 
PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIAMENT Ipaq 
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MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, royal 8vo. clotb, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Bencher of the Middle Temple. 


Tenth Edition. Books I, and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of 
Commons; Book III. Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Me mber of ARIT 
the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). ; 
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London: WM. CLowEs & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 27, Fleet-street, E.C. 





In an entirely new form, price Half-a-Crown Monthly, 


THE PORTFOLIO. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. MEC! 


The PORTFOLIO will be in future published in a smaller and more handy form, and ELED 
will consist of about 80 pages. It will contain Four Plates and many minor Illustration, PLA} 
Each Number will be a Monograph on some Artistic subject. I 

ELE] 


The Subject for JANUARY is 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 


The ] 
The ( 
The £ 
The I 


With Four Etchings and Thirty-four other Illustrations. 


Other Suljects for the Year 1894 are— 

By F. G. | WEDGWOOD. By Professor A. H. CHURCH. 
FREDERICK WALKER, By Cravoz Panu) The € 
BASTIEN LEPAGE. By JuLia CARTWRIGHT. The 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


STEPHENS. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
MALTA, By the Rev, W. K. R. BEDForD. 
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Books suitable for the Cambridge Local Examinations, December, 1894. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. - 


ml MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. 


VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d 
THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


oS AIL TON. —PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I., II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, 


by A. W. VERITY, M 


ae i ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alfred S. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
ial fhe CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. A. W. Robinson, M.A, Jesus College, 


Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. 2s. 


STABP0SPER MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. 2s. 


ASIMIR DELAVIGNE.—LOUIS XI. Edited by H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master of University 


College School, London. 2s. 


““\ BLEE.—Die DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN (HAGEN und HILDE und GUDRUN). Edited by 


H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. Lond. 


ZKOW.—ZOPF und SCHWERT. Lustspiel in funf Aufzugen. With a Biographical and 


LS:F Historical Introduction, English Notes, and an Index. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. Lond. 3s. 6d, 


rmx WAESAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. BOOK VII. Edited by A. G. Peskett, M.A., Fellow of Magda- 


lene College, Cambridge. 2s. 


its WVERGIL.—AENEID. BOOK IX. Edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


sae BLIVY —BOOK VI. Edited by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, 


Cambridge. 2s. 6d 


~~ ((ICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Edited by J. S. Reid, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and 


Caius College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


ENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK IV. Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s 


College, Cambridge. 2s 


IURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes by W.S. Hadley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 


College, Cambridge. Preparing. 


HERODOTUS. BOOK VI. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
iT. PLATO.—CRITO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by J. Adam, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Emmanuel College. 


PLATO. ~EUTHYPHRO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Adam, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


use MATHEMATICS. 
““TARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With or without Answers. By C. Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney 


Sussex College, Cambridge. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. BOOKS I-VI. Edited by H. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow 


as - and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 
BOOKS I. and II., 1s. 6d.; BOOKS III. and IV., 1s. 6¢d.; BOOKS V. and VI., 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. W. Rouse Ball, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 


dn ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By E. W. Hobson, Sc.D. F.B.S., 


Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics; and C. M. JESSOP, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, 4s. 6d. 


[MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS for BEGINNERS. By S.L. Loney, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
wi{LEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Part I. ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. Part II, ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 


im PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, M. A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 


bridge. 7s. 6d. Part I. up to and including the Solution of Trinagles, is published pees Pre 5s. 


ELEMENTS of LIGHT and HEAT. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A. F.R.S., Assistant Director of the 


Cavendish Laboratory. [Nearly ready. 
TLE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The FIRST BOOK of KINGS.* By the Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK.* By the Rev. G, F. Maclear, D.D. With 4 Maps. 2s. 6d. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES.* By the Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 

The EPISTLES to TIMOTHY and to TITUS. By the Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., late Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Nearly ready. 
* Smaller Editions, 1s. each. 











































THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 


«| The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. With 3 Maps. 4s. 6d. 
: | The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor Lumby,D.D. With 4 Maps. 6s. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria-lane. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOK 


“ This is beyond doubt the finest illustrated book of the year.} 


—BooxkMan. 


REMBRANDT: 


HIS LFFE, HIS WORK, AND H¥S TIME. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. | 


Yn 2 vols, 4to. containing 67 Photogravures and Reproductions in Colour of,Paintings and Chalk Drawings, # 
Also an EDITION DE.LUXE on Japanese Paper, limited to 150 numbered copies for Gr 


Edited and Prefaegby FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


250 Illustrations in the Text, price 27, 2s, nef 
ritain, with Duplicates of the . 


Photogravures on India Paper, price 10/7. 10s, net. 


(Only a few copies remain, ) 


An Illustrated Prospectus may be had on application. 


TIMES.—“ This very enmpptnous and beautiful book has 
been expected by all students of Rembrandt, for M. 
Kofi Michel, t the chief French authority on thé Dutch 
School of Painting, has been known to be engaged upon it 
for many y Merely to look through the reproductions 
in M. Michel's book is enough to explain the passionate 
eagerness with which modern collectors carry on their 
search after Rembrandt's drawings, and the great prices 
which are paid for them.” 

OBSERVER.—“ At length then we have an adequate 
presentation of the greatest painter born north of the Alps ; 
of his life as it seemed to his contemporaries, of his life as 
it is written in his work.” 

WORLD.—“ All lovers of art should be grateful to Mr. 
Heinemann for publishing 80 8 lendid a work as the trans- 
lation of M. Michel’s * Rembrandt,’ which, in all the magni- 
ficence of two profusely illustrated volumes, now lies before 
us. These two volumes should certainly find & place on the 
bookshelves of every one who has the smallest pretensions 





A few Extracts from Press Opinions. 
to being an art lover, for no such complete and compre- 
hensive work on one of the greatest painters of all time has 
ever before been given to the world.” 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘M. Michel and his English inter- 
preters between them have produced a masterpiece in this 
superb work.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A history of Rembrandt’s life 
and work which must for many years to come, if not for 
ever, remain one of the standard authorities. The value of 
the book is much increased by the Catalogue of Paintings, 
Etchings, and Drawings.” 


Mr. M. H. SpIeELMANN in the GRAPHIC.—“‘It is safe to 
say that never have author and publisher combined to better 
purpose for deriving the utmost profit from the improved 
opportunities of modern scientific process reproduction 
than is here apparent. Never before has so complete a 

icture of Rembrandt's personality, his surroundings, and 
his work been placed before the world; and never in the 








resent generation | at least is its position likely to De 
by any other book.” on hope 


TRUTH.—* pony poe is not one of the adjectives 

ime uently use, but I certainly think it can be fairly app 
e two volumes just published by Mr. Wm. Heineman 

on ‘Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and his Time,’ by i 
Emile Michel; and “Mr. Frederick Wedmore, who has be 
its editor, may be especially congratulated on his successful 
completion of a task of no ordinary difficulty and delic 
The English ‘Rembrandt’ has, in fact, m made mo 
interesting than the French original edition by the 
of.a number of important reproductions of celebtated 
pictures by this great master which belong to collection 
n this country. Altogether, the work is a masterpiece,” 


BOOKMAN.—“ This is beyond doubt the finest illust 
book of the year. From a literary, an artistic, and an 
engraver’s point of view it is a remarkable production 
Happy those who have the chance of making a closer 
acquaintance with Rembrandt through this beautiful book, 


A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. | 
(MARIE ANTOINETTE—COUNT FERSEN.) 
From the French of PAUL GAULOT. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 24s. (At all Libraries, 


Times.—‘‘ M. Gaulot’s work tells with new and authentic details the romantic story of 


Count Fersen’s devotion to Marie Antoinette, of his share in the celebrated Flight to Varennes, 
and in many other well-known episodes of the unhappy Queen’s life.” 


IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN. 
THE DIARY OF A GLOBE-TROTTER. 
By F. D, THOMPSON. 
With 78 Full-Page enn =} and numerous Text Illustrations, by H. Fenn, 
and From Photographs. 
1 vol. 4to. 25s. 
*,* Almost all parts of the world have been visited, and the illustrations are produced 
from most careful photographs. 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE 


QUINCEY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, from the Author's Original MSS., 
by ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D. F.R.S. E., &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


1. SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. With other Essays. 
2. CONVERSATION and COLERIDGE. With other Essays. 


Daily News.—‘‘ They display all the vigour and felicity of expression of their talented 
but eccentric author.” 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Trans- 
lated by GODFREY LELAND, M.A. F.R.L.S. (HANS BREITMANN). 
The CABINET EDITION, in 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, enclosed in a | 


thandsome cabinet, t Poe 21. 10s 
Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in crown 8vo. cloth, at 5s. per volume, 


this Edition is sold separately. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. A Play in Three Acts. By | 


HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from thé Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE and | 
WILLIAM ARCHER. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. Popular Edition, paper, 1s. 
Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net, 


BRAND. A Drama in Verse. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 


lated from the Norwegian by C.H. HERFORD. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


KING ERIK. A Tragedy. By Edmund Gosse. A Reissue, 


with an Introduction by THEODORE WATTS. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. With Intro- 


ag Notes by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 16mo. paper covers, 1s. 6d.; or cloth, 

2s. 6d. each. Vol. VIII.—SWEET LAVENDER. To be followed by THE ‘SCHOOL: 
MISTRESS, THE WEAKER SEX, LORDS AND COMMONS, THE SQUIRE, and 
THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 


THE PIPER OF HAMELIN: a Fantastic Opera. By 


RUBERT BUCHANAN. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





Each volume of 





| characters present more curious 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS 
(CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA)._ 
From the French of R. WALISZEWSKI. - 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. : (At all Libraries, 
Times.—“ This book is based in a great measure on the ‘confessions of the Empre 


| herself; it gives striking pictures 6f the condition of the contémporary Russia which she di 


so much to mould as well as to expand......Few stories in history are more romantic than 
that of Catherine II. of Russia, with its my sterious incidents and thrilling episodes ; fe 
ee cry 


NEW NOVELS IN THREE VOLUMES, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest Dowson and Arthu 


- te coats will compel attention by its masterly knowledge of men and things...,..The 
character painting is done with a far finer brush than that of the neg writer of, 
or even of many writers above the average. Of a literary partnersh = a sro poeta 
begun by this work we hope to hearagain, and to hear often.”—Satur 


THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author of ‘1 


s Le aode, sprightly story......Fresh, sunshiny, and delightful.”—Scotsman. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah’ Grand, Author of 


‘Ideala,’ &c. Fourth T 
“ Ev erybody ought to aan ttf . An, is an inexhaustible source of refreshing and highly- 
stimulating entertainment.”—Dasly Te legraph, 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
RELICS: Fragments of a Life. By Frances MacNab. With 
a Frontiepiece by R. Halward. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


APPASSIONATA: a Musician’s Story. By Elsa d’Esterre 


KEELING. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


FROM THE FIVE BIVERS: Stories of Native Life in 


India. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy.’ 6s. 


| MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy White. Crown 8v0. 


MADEMOISELLE MISS, and other Stories. By Henry 


HARLAND, Author of ‘Mea Culpa,” &e. 3s. 6d. 


WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. Cornish Stories. By 


H. D. LOWRY. 


THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, Author of 


‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fothergill, Author of 


‘The First Violin.’ New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, Author 


of ‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.’ New Edition. Edition. 3s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN’S. INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. . 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE; Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d, each. 
UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian of Ivan Vazoff. 
FAREWELL, LOVE! From the Italian of Matilde Berta, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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